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THE 


NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarTEeRLY Review or PHILosopHY 


VoLuME X JANUARY, 1936 


THE RESTORATION OF THE CONCEPT OF 
SUBSTANCE TO SCIENCE 


INCE the publication of the encyclical, Aeterni Patris, the 
view has constantly been voiced by modern Scholastic 
thinkers that a synthesis of traditional peripateticism with the 
data of modern science must be effected. The divorce of the 
two is rooted in a long-standing estrangement. Yet this.may 
have had its inception at no later date than the fourteenth 
century when the decadent School refused to follow the lead of 
Roger Bacon in his sympathetic attitude toward empirical 
research.’ There are many and cogent reasons why a reconcilia- 
tion so sorely needed on both sides should be brought about, and 
that with all possible dispatch. Science, especially in the 
years since Pope Leo’s call for a Scholastic rebirth, has un- 
covered facts and elaborated theories which have occasioned 
the statement of many new problems, or new phases of old ones, 
for philosophy to consider. Among these facts and theories are 
the present conception of the atom, the more refined knowledge 


1¥Fr. Picavet, Essais sur Vhistoire générale et comparée des théologies 
et des philosophies médievales (1913), pp. 279-294 and “La place de Roger 
Bacon parmi les philosophes du XIIIe siécle,” in Roger Bacon Essays 
(A. G. Little, ed., 1914), pp. 87-88. Cfr. also, F. A. Walsh, “The New 
Physics and Scholasticism,” in Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy 
(C. A. Hart, ed., 1932), pp. 44-46. 
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of the physical energies by which the proper objects of the 
senses are known, the new data on co-ordination and control 
in the organism, and the highly abstract and mathematical 
formulations of present-day physics. 

No one would claim that modern Scholasticism has yet at- 
tained the stature of a “complete philosophy adequate to all 
the present results of science,” * the absence of which Cardinal 
Mercier held accountable for the attitude of those who deride or 
dismiss philosophy itself as a worthy object of intellectual 
pursuit. While such a philosophy continues to be lacking, 
there will be an argument, per defectionem, for the self-suffi- 
ciency of empirical science to interpret reality insofar as reality 
is discoverable, a claim which it is not now far from making. 
Eddington, for example, tells us that “ physics treats of what 
is knowable to mind ” * in a context which would indicate that 
he is using physics in an exclusive sense. Again, he says that 
“ the cleavage between the scientific and extra-scientific domain 
of experience is . . . not a cleavage between the concrete and 
the transcendental but between the metrical and non-metrical. 
I am at one with the materialist in feeling a repugnance towards 
any kind of pseudo-science of the extra-scientific territory. . . . 
Nor can [science] be blamed for looking superciliously on the 
comparative disorganization of our knowledge and methods of 
reasoning about the non-meirical part of experience.”* The 
absence of an adequate philosophy of science has led, too, to 
the acceptance of the theory that physics is anterior to philoso- 
phy, not only in the temporal order of knowledge, but logically 
as well, that it belongs to philosophy to accept its principles 
from physics, rather than vice versa. Thus, from being in an 

*D. Mercier, A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy (1926), I, p. 3. 

* A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (1931), p. 264. 

Ibid., p. 275. 

* Bertrand Russell, for example, speaks of the “world presented for our 


belief by a philosophy based upon modern science ” and observes that “ the 
physical world, so far as science can show at present, is perhaps less 
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accidental and extrinsic sense ancillary, metaphysics becomes 
essentially and intrinsically a handmaiden. Now it is con- 
sidered proper for philosophy to serve the science of matter, 
whereas before, it served the science of God. Moreover, its func- 
tion as an ancilla theologiae never implied that it accepted its 
principles from the divine science, but merely that it defended 
faith from the attack of reason and received in return the guid- 
ance of faith as a negative norm of truth. While this preserved 
intact the freedom both of theology and philosophy, the modern 
view would seem to impugn the freedom both of philosophy and 
science. 

Nor is it conceivable that the traditional philosophy will 
ever become the determining thought of a new civilization, in 
which scientific factors cannot but play a prominent part, until 
it has assimilated and interpreted the major revelations of the 
positive science of our age. It has neither to defend itself from 
science nor to assail science as anti-Scholastic. Rather, it must 
convince the thought of the twentieth century that that thought 
has never (and, indeed, could never) forsake its principles 
entirely, nor cease to progress, even in spite of itself, towards 
the fuller, albeit implicit, synthesis of a philosophia perennis.® 

Science is in even graver need of the reconciliation. It has 
succeeded in profoundly revolutionizing its fundamental cos- 
mological ideas only to come to rest before the blank wall of 
Heisenberg’s Indeterminacy Principle, behind which, it often 
avows, it is unable to go, at least for the present.” Its leaders 
do not hesitate to say that they have abandoned hope of knowing 


rigidly determined by causal laws than it was thought to be.” (Philosophy 
(1927), p. 300.) The inference does not seem unwarranted that the 
investigation of the laws of causation is a subject-matter for positive 
science on which “ philosophy is based.” 

*G. Bruni, Progressive Scholasticism (J. 8. Zybura, trans., 1929), p. 
145. 

*Cfr. A. S. Eddington, op. cit., pp. 222-229 and New Pathways in 
Science (1935), p. 102. 
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the real world,® discarded the metaphysical principles with the 
aid of which alone the positive sciences can progress and dedi- 
cated themselves to the development of ,a mathematical sym- 
bolism which they are not ashamed to call a complexus of vicious 
circles.® 

In the light of these.conditions, it is more apparent than 
ever that Scholastics can no longer rest complacent in the hope 
that newer scientific knowledge will be brought forward to sup- 
port their time-honored cosmology. They must actively co- 
operate with the modern researcher, help him to disentangle the 
wealth of factual data which he is unable himself to co-ordinate, 
and save science from destroying itself in idealism. Already 
science has begun to disavow even its name. No less an experi- 
menter than Planck is found to hold that science has become so 
subjective that its data must needs be affected by the personality 
of the scientist.°° J. W. N. Sullivan reports that Planck (and 
attributes much the same view to Einstein and Schroedinger ) 
regards science as “a constructive work of art, expressing a 
certain side of man’s nature.” ** 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate how the philosophy 
of the School may demonstrate its competence to solve at least 
one phase of the impasse in which science now finds itself, viz., 
that portion of the difficulty which arises from its denial of sub- 
stance in the extra-mental world, and the consequent espousal, 
in many quarters, of a sort of scientific idealism.” It will not 


®Cfr. J. Jeans, This Mysterious Universe (1930), pp. 147-148 and The 
New Background of Science (1933), p. 296. 

°Cfr. A. S. Eddington, The Nature of tie Physical World, pp. 260-264 
and New Pathways in Science, pp. 294-295. 

1°This is evidently not held because of critical considerations based on 
the subjective character of perceptive acts, but appears as the expression 
of an opinion as to the nature of science, considered in itself. 

11 J, W. N. Sullivan, “ Interviews with Eminent Scientists,” Observer, 
April 13, 1930, quoted by C. E. M. Joad, Guide to Modern Thought (1933), 


p- 106, ., ital. mine. 
12 This “scientific idealism” takes different forms and nowhere identi- 
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be sufficient merely to prove that substance exists if the notion 
of substance is to be restored to science. That substance exists 
must be demonstrated to science as nearly on its own terms as 
may be. The Scholastic cosmology must enter into and take 
possession of the scientific cosmology and each must interpene- 
trate the other if any such program is to be successful. Science, 
in its present state, does not concede the supremacy over it of 
metaphysical principles. If they are to be vindicated to it, 
science will have to be shown how they fit into its theories, as 
those theories are today constituted. 

There are at least three lines of demonstration which purport 
to place twentieth century science (and I am speaking here of 
physical science or physics as opposed to biological science) 
in the quasi-phenomenalist or quasi-idealist ranks. The first 
argument reduces the intelligible part of reality to what Edding- 
ton calls “ pointer readings ” or metrical, mathematical notes of 
objects such as “two pounds,” “thirty degrees,” “a wave length 
of 6,500 Angstroms,” etc. “ The recognition that our knowledge 
of the objects treated in physics consists solely of readings of 
pointers and others indicators transforms our view of the status 
of physical knowledge in a fundamental way. Until recently it 
was taken for granted that we had knowledge of a much more 
intimate kind of the entities of the external world.”** We 
know only the mathematical qualities of entities and hence we 
do not really know the entities themselves. Moreover, we know 


fies itself with idealism properly so called. Russell calls himself a 
“neutral monist ” and admits a plurality of entities in the real world, all 
of which have the same nature and which are neither quite intra-mental 
nor quite extra-mental, (The Analysis of Matter (1927), pp. 382-393.) 
Eddington postulates a universal “mind-stuff” not identical with the 
ego nor with the ego’s present modifications, but yet “ of mental character.” 
Nor is Jeans’ world, which he refers to as a ‘universe of “ pure thought,” 
a purely idealistic one, but rather an all but unknowable universe, the 
essence of which is that it “behaves enemies ” (The Mysterious 
Universe, loc. cit.) 
13 A, §. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, p. 258. 
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these mathematical qualities first and directly. Whatever they 
may be qualities of, therefore, physics does not presume to say. 
It is satisfied with delineating their relations. 

Now, in a view of things which would permit philosophy to 
supply a knowledge which physics is unable to attain, this ex- 
planation could be interpreted as a welcome confession of the 
dependence the special sciences owe to philosophy, which is a 
higher and more general science. But, intimately bound up 
with this explanation is the affirmation that the special sciences 
give us the only truly scientific knowledge of reality and the 
explanation thus becomes an open path to idealism, or to a 
realism which admits only quantity in a non-substantial world. 
However, since physics is a quantitative science in whatever 
age it is cultivated, it is not tenable that this first argument is a 
product peculiar to modern physics and hence it will not be 
dealt with here. It is only because modern physics is a more 
exact stage of the science that the argument comes now into 
prominence. The only answer to it would seem to be the answer 
based on the idea of a hierarchy of sciences. 

The second argument is drawn from the modern analysis of 
the physical basis of perceptive acts. ‘‘ Physics,” it is held, 
“takes the ordinary qualities of the world we perceive and 
analyzes them into something else. [That is, it analyzes color 
into wave-lengths; heat into the vibration of molecules; hard- 
ness into electronic repulsions, etc.] The world we see is 
colored, the world we hear is noisy; but the world of physics is 
neither colored nor noisy. What then has become of color and 
noise? Roughly, there are two main answers to this question, 
the first, that color and noise are supplied by the mind, or, on 
some views, by the brain, of the perceiver; the other, that they 
are really out there in the world, but that physics is incapable 
of giving any account of them. It can describe the constituents 
of which they are composed; but they themselves elude it.” ** 


144C, E. M. Joad, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 
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“‘ What, then, if the physicist and physiologist are right, we in 
fact know are certain events taking place in our own brains. 
The outside world is not itself known; its existence is merely 
an inference due to the fact that we think these events must 
have a cause.” *° 

It is the Berkeleian argument all over again. There are new 
elements, of course, which Scholasticism must investigate, but 
the essence of the argument is the proposition that esse est 
percipt and is not such as would warrant the conclusion that 
it derives from the data of modern physics themselves. It is 
worth recalling that, even though most modern scientists con- 
cede that the world is made of “ stuff ” not identical with the 
modifications of the ego, the School has always been in general 
agreement that if we have direct perception only of intra- 
mental phenomena, a logically unassailable path is opened to 
idealism.** 

The third line of demonstration is in all respects a modern 
one *” and it is precisely because we can attribute it directly to 
the deliverances of the new physics that we shall be able to see 
in it the possibilities of a peripatetic-scientific rapprochement. 
This argument takes its departure from the recent developments 
in atomic research. One of its premises consists of a definition 
of substance which has nothing in common with the Scholastic 
concept of ens per se, a being which does not require a subject 


18 Thid., p. 89. 

1° Cfr. M. J. Mahony, History of Modern Thought (1933), p. 116. Jeans 
informs us that “ present-day science is favorable to idealism. In brief, 
idealism has always maintained that, as the beginning of the road by 
which we explore nature is mental, the chances are that the end also will 
be mental. To this, present-day science adds that at the farthest points 
it has so far reached, much, and possibly all, that was not mental has 
disappeared, and nothing new has come in that is not mental.” (The New 
Background of Science, loc. cit.) Russell, it should be noted, mentions in 
one place that he does not maintain “that what we primarily know is 
our own perceptions. This,” he says, “is largely a verbal question. ...” 
(Philosophy, p. 131.) 

27 Cir. J. W. N. Sullivan, Limitations of Science (1933), pp. 44-45. 
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of inhesion in order to exist. Eddington, for example, defines 
it so as to include the notes of solidity and extension, and in 
common with most non-Scholastics, makes it a static substrate, 
a support underlying accidents: ‘“ It makes all the difference in 
the world whether the paper before me is poised as it were on a 
swarm of flies [electrons] and sustained in shuttlecock fashion 
by a series of tiny blows from the swarm underneath, or whether 
it is supported because there is substance below it, it being the 
intrinsic nature of substance to occupy space to the exclusion of 
other substance. . . .”** Other definitions could be quoted, 
all at variance with the Scholastic concept, but they would be 
irrelevant to the exposition; the fact is that the conclusion of 
the argument denies substance in any sense in which the term 
might be understood. For our purposes, then, it is just as 
though substance had been traditionally defined in the first 
instance. 

The physicist now discovers that the seemingly solid paper 
before him is in reality composed of discrete particles or atoms, 
which, apparently, are never in contact. The first stronghold 
of ‘substance ” has been broken into and found empty. The 
problem now becomes one of examining the atom for “ sub- 
stantiality,” and lo! it appears as made up of electrons, also 
discrete particles, or so it is assumed.*® The last stronghold has 
been found empty. ‘ We have chased the solid substance from 
the continuous liquid to the atom, from the atom to the electron, 
and there we have lost it,” says Eddington.” The electron is 

18 A. §. Eddington, op. cit., p. xii. . 

*° The basis for this assumption cannot but be meagre. The only facts 
we have are the knowledge that the atom yields electrons under certain 
violent conditions and the knowledge we possess of these electrons outside 
the atom. It has already been suggested that these negative charges of 
electricity do not exist in the atom as separate charges but may be dif- 
fused throughout the region surrounding the atomic nucleus, the diameter 
of which region is approximately 10°* cm. One investigator has success- 
fully explained a difficult phase of the problem of chemical valence on the 


basis of this theory. (Slater, Phys. Rev., 37, 481 (1931).) 
20 A, S. Eddington, op. cit., p. 318. 
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certainly not substantial. It is a unit charge of electricity; it 
is energy. Neither Professor Eddington nor the Scholastic 
would welcome it under his definition.” 

Substance, therefore, is an illusion of the macroscopic world; 
it does not exist at the bottom of things. But what are we to 
say of the effects which are apparently produced by the electron ? 
Have they any principle? Russell replies that “the idea that 
there is a hard lump there, which is the electron or proton, is 
an illegitimate intrusion of common-sense notions derived from 
touch. For aught we know, the atom may consist entirely of 
the radiations which come out of it.””?* Moreover, these radia- 
tions are susceptible of the same analysis as the now defunct 
“atom.” They, too, are known only by other “ effects ” which 
by this time, in lieu of ever finding a cause for them, we can 
only call events. The supporters of this view are not abashed at 
having to admit that this logical process must continue on 
ad wmfimtum and thus, that reality will never receive its 
explanation.” 


Let us turn for a moment from this picture of the material 
universe with which we are supplied by modern science, or 
rather, by those who are now interpreting its conclusions, to 
consider from the viewpoint of Scholasticism what its implica- 
tions may be for a Scholastic-scientific reconciliation. We may 
begin with the proposition that the smallest possible particle of 
matter of any specific kind, is, ex hypothesi, matter. This 


*t Nor can the proton be looked upon as a particle formally material 
and hence truly substantial, Dempster (Nature, 125, 51, 741 (1930) ) 
has supplied evidence that it has wave-like properties like those of light. 

22 B. Russell, Philosophy, p. 157. 

*° There is the alternative proposed by some. writers, possibly under the 
influence of Bergson, that besides the knowledge which physics gives us,: 
we have intuitional knowledge as well, of an ineffable sort. and not expres- 
sible in words. Thus, if we know reality at all, our knowledge is personal, 
incommunicable and unverifiable. 
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particle, science tells us, if it existed at all, would be the mole- 
cule, or, where no molecules are formed, the atom. (That the 
molecule and atom are not real entities, is a conclusion from the 
supposition that their parts, the electrons, are not real entities, 
and is not the result of a properly experimental or empirical 
induction.) The concept of molecule, rather than that of the 
atom should, for several reasons, be identified with the con- 
cept of smallest specific particles. In the first place, in this 
way, the substantial unity of the chemical compound is pre- 
served for the Scholastic, and this not out of any a priori ad- 
justment or sly petitio principw so as the better to suit the 
premises to the exigencies of the hylemorphic theory, but for 
the very objective reason that, in reality, atoms generally do 
not exist by themselves, even in the elemental condition, but are 
grouped in molecules of two or more. It is true that the atoms 
of metallic elements, for instance, have been thought to exist 
apart, as do the atoms of nascent gases. But if we use the term, 
molecule, for these cases as well, in the sense of monatomic 
molecule, we shall be provided with a term which will signify 
the ultimate particle of matter of any given kind. 

Now it should be evident that the molecule, in the sense in 
which we are using it, is not only the unit of matter but also a 
unit of substance.** This is because the substantial form deter- 


** The term “ unit of substance ” as applied to the molecule is not meant 
to imply that all material bodies are merely multiples of this unit, as if to 
deny substantial unity to bodies of larger than molecular size. The term is 
intended to express merely that the molecule is the substance of minimum 
quantification. Indeed, even from the scientific standpoint, material bodies 
need not be looked upon as mere aggregates of molecules. Our latest 
knowledge of the crystalline structure of solids and the hypothetical 
lattice arrangements of atoms and molecules which have been built up, 
seems to demand a form which would embrace the entire crystailine struc- 
ture and which would account for its order and symmetry. Even in the 
case of liquids, Langmuir once suggested (J. Am. Chem. Soc., 38, 2221 
(1916) ) that they must not be considered as being composed of separate 
molecules or even, as is the general belief, of aggregates of molecules, but 
as consisting in a single molecule which is co-extensive with the whole body 
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mines a matter-form composite not only in its specific nature 
but even in its actual substantiality as a complete nature. If 
this were not so, we should have to posit at least two essential 
forms determining the same prime matter, which cannot be 
allowed.** Furthermore, the substantial forms of chemical 
substances must be considered as requiring for their existence, 
and, a fortiori, for their eduction, a definite minimum quantity 
of prime matter,”* which quantity is expressed by the molecu- 
lar weight of the element or compound. This may be a thousand 
or more times greater for the forms of the more complex protein 
molecules than it is for that of the molecule of the lighter type 
of hydrogen.” 


of a liquid of whatever size. The success of the kinetic theory as applied 
to gases has probably been responsible for the fact that no scientific sug- 
gestion seems to have been made that they, too, may be unified substances 
even in sensible quantities. 

25... Omnes formae materiales distinguuntur sicut figurae quae 
sunt ejusdem generis physici. Formetur ergo principalis ratio sic. Im- 
possibile est duas formas ejusdem generis physici simul perficere idem 
subjectum. Sed omnes formae substantiales sunt ejusdem generis physici. 
Ergo impossibile est duas formas substantiales simul perficere eamdem 
materiam. .. .” St. Thomas, Opusc. (Rom., XLV): De pluralitate 
formarum, v. iit. 

26 “ Dans le monde inorganique,” says Nys, “si grande est l’imperfection 
des formes essentielles qu’elles se trouvent non seulement plongées dans la 
matiére, mais dépendantes d’une quantité determinée de matitre pour 
naitre et exister. Les poids atomiques, 16 de l’oxygéne, 32 du soufre, 35.5 
du chlore sont autant de masses matérielles necessaires a l’existence de 
ces corps. Ici l’assujettissement de la forme & son substrat est aussi profond 
que possible; l’impossibilité physique de la fractionner sans la détruire 
nous en fournit une preuve frappante.” (Cosmologie (1903), p. 207.) 

27 Urey’s recent work on hydrogen, of which he discovered a heavy 
isotope of atomic weight 2 (J. Ind. Hng. Chem., 26, 803 (1934) )} provides 
the occasion for observing that a given substantial form may produce a 
unit of substance in combination with an appreciably larger quantity than 
the minimum of prime matter required. Other groups of isotopes have 
been known for some time which are chemically identical with each other in 
every way except in atomic mass, a property which has always been con- 
sidered as being due entirely to the amount of prime matter present. Such 
a series as Radium B, D, G and lead might well be looked upon, tentatively, 
as examples of the union of the same form with different amounts of 
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It should follow from an acceptance of the molecule as the 
unit of substance in the inorganic world that any parts which 
it may be considered as having, scilicet, electrons, have no proper 
reality, and that if we think of them as subsistent by themselves, 
we are constructing an abstraction to which, although it cannot 
be without its fundamentum in re, the reality is very imper- 
fectly adequated. The electron is a “construct” * and, as an 
electron, does not exist. The molecule, defined as the ultimate 
specific material particle, on the other hand, is not merely a 
construct; it exists by a logical necessity which has always been 
recognized.” It may be true that the modern physicists’ notion 
of this entity is not truly representative of the reality it is 
predicated of, but this is only because that conception is elec- 
tronic. The whole testimony of the School supports the objec- 
tivity of some ultimate particle. 

“To chase ‘ substance’ to the electron ” is, setae im- 
possible and the attempt embraces a twofold error. It implies, 
first, that the objectivity of substance cannot be vindicated in 
the macroscopic world and without any process of atomic 
analysis. Secondly, it implies that.if matter is substance, the 
electron, which is the modern basis of matter, should be sub- 


stance. That the electron is a conceptual entity, a construct, 


however, is implicitly known prior to the discovery of evidence 
for an electron. It is discoverable to reason that any conceiva- 


prime matter, the interval of mass between any consecutive two of them 
being equivalent to the mass ofa helium atom. 

2°P. W. Bridgman describes the nature of the construct in his The 
Logie of Modern Physics (1927), pp. 52-60. We are using the term here 
only approximately in his sense because we think that, as applied to the 
electron, it should contain the notes of the factitious idea of partially 
arbitrary origin rather more than those of a sense image factitiously 
produced, 

2°“ Etsi corpora ‘mathematica possint in -‘jnfinitum dividi, ad ‘certum 
terminum dividuntur cum wunicuique formae determinatur quantitas 
secundum naturam.” St. Thomas, De sensu et sensato, L. 15. Cfr. also 
the Opusculum, De miatione elementorum, passim. 
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ble part of the molecule does not and cannot exist in rerum 
natura except as a part, 2% e., except in the existence of the 
molecule itself, which is a natural unit. If the extremely con- 
ceptual nature of the electron were uncertain, or if it could be 
called in question only after the electron had been discovered, 
there would be room for the expectation of finding it substantial. 
Substance, in its formal connotation, cannot be found any 
further down than the molecule because that is as far down as 
our adequately objective concepts take us. That is as far down 
as there is anything properly subsistent. Our notion of the 
electron, therefore, is completely factitious, not at all intuitive 
or primitive and there is an arbitrary as well as a discursive 
element in its origin. 

There is, then, in respect of our present state of knowledge, 
a large element of truth in what Russell has to say concerning 
the dangers of attempting to imagine what the internal.struc- 
ture of the atom may be: 


If we want to assert only what we have good reason to believe, we 
shall have to abandon the attempt to be concrete about what goes on in 
the atom, and say merely something like thic: An atom with its 
electrons is a system characterized by certain integers, all small, and all 
capable of changing independently. These integers are the multiples 
of h [Planck’s constant] involved. When any of them changes to a 
smaller integer, energy, of a definite amount is emitted, and its fre- 
quency will be obtained by dividing the energy of [by?]'h. When any 
of the integers concerned changes to a larger integer, erergy is absorbed, 
and again the amount absorbed is definite. But we cannot know what 
goes on when the atom is neither absorbing nor radiating energy, since 
then it has no effects in surrounding regions; consequently all evidence 
as to atoms is as to their changes, not as to their steady states.*° 


Hence the conception. of Heisenberg and Schroedinger that 
electrons are not necessarily existing when they are not radiating 
energy. They are to be thought of merely as regions from 


80 B. Russell, op. cit., pp. 104-105. 
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which energy may radiate. “... As to what there is where 
the radiations come from, we cannot tell, and it is scientifically 
unnecessary to speculate.” ** 

To restate what truth such statements contain in Scholastic 
language, “ We know the ultimate particle of matter not as it 
is in itself, but as we know everything else, with a knowledge 
that contains a subjective element due to the fact that it comes 
to us through its operations, with the intelligible aspects of 
which we interact so that the knowledge may be truly ours. 
Further, we must not hypostasize any division of this ultimate 
particle. The atom (molecule in our sense), if it is a unit sub- 
stance, is not by virtue of its real indivisibility, a simple sub- 
stance. Its activity is, therefore, not simple, but composite and 
multiple. Nevertheless, these activities proceed in reality from 
the ultimate particle considered as a unit. If we permit their 
multiplicity to lead us to create separate and separable sub- 
jects for them, we eventually find that we must reject the ob- 
jectivity of these subjects and think of the activities as con- 
sisting merely in ‘ events’ which radiate from certain regions.” 

The Sckolastic can readily admit the reality of these regions 
because he can consider them as positions in an extended sub- 
stance—the molecule. The unity and real indivisibility of the 
molecule does not destroy its formal extension of which the 
prime matter present is the principle. Its extension is a neces- 
sary conclusion also from the fact that the material substances 
of macroscopic size of which it is itself a part are obviously 
extended and must be composed of an infinite number of ex- 
tended parts. And since the molecule, too, retains this prop- 
erty, it must be thought of as having parts within it, one outside 
of the other with respect to space and of being logically divisible 
into an infinite number of these parts also. And indeed, very 
often, and at the cost of substantial change, the prime matter 


Ibid., p. 106. 


‘ 
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can be divided, but this divisibility is prevented from becoming 
real in the molecule because it exists in a subject which already 
contains the mimimal amount of prime matter with less than 
which it could not subsist. The indivisibility of the molecule, 
therefore, is per accidens as regards itself, per se as regards the 
subject in which it inheres. 


The hylemorphic theory must now be inserted between the 
molecule and the electron to render both of them intelligible. 
The molecule is the matter-form composite. The electron can 
be neither prime matter nor substantial form because it in- 
volves elements of both. It is not conceived either as entirely 
undetermined or as entirely determining: not as entirely unde- 
termined, because it is considered to be responsible for the 
properties of the atom (molecule); not as entirely determining, 
because it has properties itself, already determined. It is not 
an incomplete substance. The foundation of our idea of the 
electron, therefore, is not a half-being which exists in the union 
it has with another half-being. Consequently, its foundation, 
insofar as it is not an arbitrary concept, must be found in the 
nature or substance of the whole substantial unity which is the 
molecule and which manifests this nature (substance) in appro- 
priate activities according to the principle, Operatio sequitur 
esse. The scientist stands in need of some such interpretation 
as this if he is to be saved from the disastrous error of rejecting 
substance merely because he is unable to find a static caricature 
of it in the electron. Only the peripatetic theory can point it 
out to him where he would otherwise fail to grasp it—in the 
molecule. No other theory of ultimate constitution can salvage 
substance in the present exigency. The scientist has already 
rejected philosophic atomism with the whole of the nineteenth 
century materialism; he has found, latterly, that no form of 
dynamism or energism can defend the objectivity of substance 


a 
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except by a repudiation of the phenomenalist and monist 
tendencies which are by now inextricably woven into it. 

It is not too much to hope that, once modern science 
accepts the ancient doctrine of matter and form, it may be able 
to attack the whole problem of the constitution of matter with 
far greater success. It will no longer hypostasize sub-atomic 
entities and will, therefore, no longer create problems for itself 
by wondering at their non-substantial character. It will be per- 
fectly free to continue its consideration of the most important 
question of atomic structure which hylemorphism does not claim 
to solve, but its search will be directed by the principle that 
this structure, whatever it may finally turn out to be, is not ex- 
planatory of the specific nature of the atom 3o much as the 
substantial form of the atom (molecule) is explanatory of its 
structure. It will be searching for immediate and concrete, 
rather than ultimate and abstract explanations and will, doubt- 
less, find itself ready to discard some of its present constructs 
in favor of new ones which do not lead to so much reification of 
the abstract. And it may even discover (what it needs most) 
some vast synthesis, on the same scale Mendelejeff’s Periodic 
Law achieved in its day, which will embrace all the important 
data which have accumulated since, and give them a systemati- 
zation in more factually constructed conceptions of more 
thoroughly empirical foundation than the rather too abstract 
theories of Lewis-Langmuir, Rutherford-Bohr, Heisenberg- 
Schroedinger and even of Pauli. 

No physical science will ever be able to tell us ultimately 
what things are, but only how they behave, that is, what they 
are proximately. This is the truth behind all the denials of 
Russell, Jeans, e¢ al. that science is able to establish a real 
world. The Scholastic does not expect science to do so. As 
Aristotle says, the domain of positive science is of things acces- 


82 R. Knox, Broadcast Minds (1933), p. 201. 
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sible to the senses but little intelligible in themselves. What- 
ever intelligibility is found in positive science is derived from 
its application of the metaphysical principles of causality, in- 
duction and finality.** That is why science needs philosophy to 
interpret as well as validate it and why modern science needs a 
modern philosophy. The cry is being raised that our philosophy 
cannot remain the dated thought which, since Descartes, has 
been called modern, while our science passes on to the revolu- 
tionary conceptions of a newer day. “ Our age,” says Bertrand 
Russell, “ has penetrated more deeply into the nature of things 
than any earlier age and it would be a false modesty to over- 
estimate what can still be learned from the metaphysicians of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” ** 

A science that cannot digest the great wealth of facts now 
accumulating with increasing speed and that refuses the assis- 
tance of the metaphysical principles that are the only guarantee 
of its worth, is bound to find itself in difficulties. Scholasticism, 
by pointing out how science can restore itself to its former ob- 


jective dignity, can at once provide it with a true notion of 
substance, which is essential to its progress. So also can 
Scholasticism give to science a firm consciousness of the princi- 
ple that “operations follow the mode of being of a thing,” 
without which all its researches are meaningless. 


Francis Mosetey. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


*°R. G. Bandas, “The Bergsonian Conception of Science and Philoso- 
phy,” The New Scholasticism, II, 235 (1928). 

** B. Russell, op. cit., p. 97. Cfr. also Prof. F. S. C. Northrop’s review 
of Eddington’s New Pathways in Science, Saturday Review of Literature, 
May 18, 1935, p. 6. 
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MAIMONIDES AND SCHOLASTICISM 


N the Civic Library at Berne there is an early thirteenth 
century south Italian manuscript. On one of the pages 
is found a picture* representing a pillared portico like those 
seen in Moorish architecture. The pillars divide the picture 
into three panels, in each of which there are two men writing. 
The first panel bears the legend “ notarii Graeci” and if the 
reader looks closely he will see that the men are bearded. The 
second shows two turbaned scribes working under the inscrip- 
tion “ notarii Saraceni,” and the third depicts two clean-shaven 
“notarii Latini.” The picture is interesting because it shows 
that even in legal work all three of the languages were used. 
For us it will be symbolic of the birth of a new era in history,— 
an era which Charles Homer Haskins has seen fit to call “ The 
Renaissance of the Twelfth Century.” We moderns find it 
hard to realize that at one time every age was modern. The 
truth is brought forcibly to our attention only when we find in a 
fine piece of ancient or mediaeval polemic a tirade against the 
“ moderni,” or a wail of woeful wondering as to what the age 
is coming to. 

Let us try to realize the European intellectual situation of the 
twelfth century. To be sure, there were schools, and some of 
them very good ones. But they had no books. The material 
means of advance were missing. Even by standing on the 
shoulders of the preceding generation, it was hard to see over 
the surrounding forest or the isolating castle walls. If a library 
had fifty books, it was a very good library. One of the very 
best of the time—that of Corbie—had only three hundred 
forty-two books, as is known from the library catalogue which 


1A sketch of this picture is to be found in Edwin Bevan and Charles 
Singer (editors): The Legacy of Israel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), 
p- 217. 
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still survives.2 A Bible; a psalter; a Priscian; scattered ex- 
cerpts from the Fathers; a book of Cicero, or Horace, or Ovid; 
a Pliny perhaps; if fortunate, a Boethius; a rule of St. Bene- 
dict; a book of letters or of the annals of the monastery,—and 
there you have your library. I do not deny that there are vast 
stores of knowledge in the Bible, nor do I question the validity 
of the suggestion that one should beware the man of one book. 
I do want to emphasize the fact that only if there are other 
books can a person know the one book. Only by finding one’s 
views opposed, does one evaluate them correctly. Philosophy 
cannot exist well in solitude. It is born of disputation and 
opposition, and reared on the clash of pens and of spoken words. 
Thus, in the twelfth century, men read what was available, 
and built their arguments upon the only worthy subjects they 
had: the Aristotelian problem of universals and the Christian 
dogma of the Trinity. Then there came an awakening. Rest- 
less minds like that of Abelard seething with the desire to know, 
blazing hearts like that of St. Bernard of Clairvaux yearning 
for the ecstasy of divine love, tireless tongues like that of 
Roscelin calling loudly for worthy material upon which to 
exercise themselves, could not long be held in check. There 
was already the precedent of Gerbert, later Pope, who had in 
his youth braved the powers of Satan and penetrated into 
Mohammedan Spain to learn dark secrets and black magic from 
the infidel. So the intellectually adventurous went to Spain, 
just as the religiously adventurous went on Crusades to the Holy 
Land. Those who went to Spain found there a culture which 
rivalled in grandeur that of the Bagdad caliphs. There soon 
arose in Spain definite places for transmitting Eastern culture 
to the western students. They might almost be called depots of 
learning. Toledo, Cordova, Salamanca and Seville are the 


*Cf. Charles H. Haskins: The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1928), p. 84. 
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great names. Then also lived Frederick II, who made his 
imperial court at Naples a gathering place of linguists, poets, 
scientists and scholars of all kinds. There he established the 
university which St. Thomas Aquinas attended before he went 
to Paris. 

This enormous activity resulted in two things which are 
significant for our purpose: first, the fact that translations from 
Arabic and from Hebrew into Latin were multiplied beyond 
belief, and second, the still more portentous fact that these 
translations brewed a most serious intellectual storm upon their 
introduction into the Christian West. Aristotle, Averroés, 
Alkindi, Algazel, Ibn Gabirol and a host of others marched in 
long procession into the scriptoria and the reading rooms of 
monasteries and chanceries. The West sprang into life. On 
the one hand, it eagerly grasped the new materials; on the other 
hand, it fought them in defense of the old beliefs. An unknown 
scholar wrote a T'ractatus de erroribus philosophorum—a treatise 
concerning the errors of philosophers. St. Thomas wrote “ con- 
tra Gentiles,” “contra Averroistas ” and against the “ loquentes 
in lege Saracenorum.” St. Albert at almost the same time was 
making his primary aim the introduction of Aristotle into the 
West. ‘“‘ My intention is,” he says, “to make intelligible to 
the Latins all those phases of knowledge [namely, physics, 
metaphysics and mathematics] which I have just mentioned.” * 
And St. Thomas wrote commentaries on Aristotle and on the 
Inber De Causis, borrowing profusely from Arabians, pagans 
and Jews. The West was being inundated with a tidal wave 
of new knowledge, and it struggled hard both to save its tradi- 
tions and to enjoy the swim. Part of the flood was Maimonides. 

There is very little information available regarding the 
translation of Maimonides’ works into Latin. That there were 
translations is evident from thirteenth century manuscripts 


® Physics, book I, tr. 1, ¢. 1. 
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which still survive. But the circumstances surrounding the 
translations are largely conjectural. The Guide for the Per- 
plexed was translated into Latin in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century, quite probably in southern Italy. The treatise 
On Diet was translated, by John of Capua, an Italian Jew 
converted to Christianity. The treatise On Poisons was trans- 
lated in 1307 by Armengaud of Blaise at the behest of Pope 
Clement II. It seems also quite likely that there was an early 
translation of the Medical Aphorisms and the Book of Precepts. 
But here we have to stop for lack of further information. 
Although it is evident that translations of Maimonides were 
made, it is quite another matter to point out to what an extent 
they were used by the Christian philosophers of the thirteenth 
century as compared with their use of other works. A fairly 
good norm is St. Thomas, who quotes Maimonides more than 
does any other Christian author of the time. In his Contra 
Gentiles he speaks, in more than casual reference, of Algazel 
twice, Ibn Gabirol once, Avicenna twenty-seven times, Alex- 
ander Aphrodisias eleven times, Anaxagoras four times, Plato 
forty-four times, Averroés fifty-three times, Aristotle four 
hundred forty-four times and Maimonides twice.* These figures 
may be taken as typical. They do not imply that Maimonides 
was not used extensively. He was probably used much more 
than the references to his name indicate. The explanation 
may very well be that his writings were not pressingly pertinent 
at the time, or that they failed to be multiplied as fast as de- 
sirable. On the other hand, it seems quite likely that many 
authors who do refer to Maimonides either did not see his work, 
or did not have access to a copy while they were writing. Time 
and again I have found instances in which the other writings 
referred to will have an exact reference to book and chapter, 


“Cf. p. 230 of M.-M. Gorce, “La Lutte ‘Contra Gentiles’ a Paris au 
XIIIe Siécle ” in Mélanges Mandonnet, 2 vols. (Paris: Vrin, 1930), vol. 1, 
pp. 223-243, 
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but the reference to Maimonides will be merely an “ut dicit 
Rabby Moyses.” Even St. Thomas Aquinas does this fre- 
quently, just as he does in the case of Plato, whom he knew 
mainly through Aristotle and the neo-Platonic Liber de Causis. 

The authors who refer directly to Maimonides are numerous, 
although many authors, as we would expect, do not refer to 
him at all. William of Auvergne, Boetius of Dacia, St. Bona- 
venture, Dominic Gundisalvo, Peter Olivi, Roger Marston, 
Matthew of Aquasparta, Robert Grosseteste, and Roger Bacon 
are the most notable of those who make no mention of Maimoni- 
des. Those, on the other hand, who do refer to him are quite 
as famous. Siger of Brabant, Raymond Martin, Moneta of 
Cremona, Vincent of Beauvais, Henry Bate, Walter of Bruges, 
Bernard of Trille, William of Ware, St. Albert the Great, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas all use his name in some form or other, 
either to agree or to disagree with him. 

Some of the more interesting of these citations may be given. 
One occurs in a work entitled Summa philosophiae,® once 
attributed to Robert Grosseteste, but now thought to be the work 
of a pupil of Roger Bacon. About thirt;7 Muslim and Jewish 
doctors are quoted. Maimonides is referred to by name exactly 
twenty times. No work of his is mentioned, but that fact is 
not significant here, for the author invariably is satisfied with 
the mere name of the person of his authority. Thirteen of the 
twenty references have to do with the spheres, or the composi- 
tion or powers of the heavens. Only three are on strictly philo- 
sophical topics: namely, the eternity of the world, creation and 
divine providence. The most surprising reference of all is the 
statement that Rabbi Moses was converted to christianity and 
wrote an excellent volume in defense of the Faith against the 
Jews. “ Rabbi Moyses . . . conversus egregium volumen pro 


* Ludwig Baur, “ Die Philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste ” in 
Cl. Baeumker: Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
vol. IX (Munster: Aschendorff, 1912), pp. 275-643. 
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fide contra Judaeos scripsit.”* In view of this statement, I 
find it hard to believe that the author had ever read the Guide, 
but I am sure that the remark would strike a sympathetic chord 
in the hearts of those who make Maimonides a rationalist. 
Another rather unusual work is the Tractatus de Erroribus 
philosophorum, Aristotelis, Averrois, Avicennae, Algazelis, 
Alkindi et Rabbi Moysis.’ Mandonnet, who has edited the 
work, says that it was written quite probably after 1260 but 
before 1274 by a Spanish Dominican, and not by Giles of 
Rome, as was previously thought. The work is divided into 
fourteen chapters, alternately long and short, two devoted to 
each of six philosophers, and two extra chapters, one (chap. 
III) attempting to show the reason underlying the errors in 
Aristotle, and the other (chap. XIV) dedicating the book to 
the honor and glory of Jesus. The six philosophers discussed 
are: Aristotle, Averroés, Avicenna, Algazel, Alkindi and 
Maimonides. Maimonides is treated last. In the pairs of chap- 
ters, the first of each pair gives a full account of the errors, and 
the second gives a summary, in single numbered sentences, of 
the same errors. The remarkable feature of the treatment is 


that Maimonides is grouped with the Arabians and with Aris- 
totle. It emphasizes the fact that he was part of the new 
learning and that there was consequently a need for much 
wariness and care in his use. Like a kind father—or perhaps 


a foxy grandpa—the author of the tractate warns the inexperi- 
enced, child-like, uncritically trustful readers of the West con- 
cerning the dangers which may lurk in books. In fact, the 
dangers were so much feared that edict followed edict at Paris 


* Tract I, cap. 6; Baur, p. 280. 

™P, Mandonnet: Siger de Brabant et i’Averroisme Latin au XIIIme 
Siécle, 2 vols. (Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1911), vol. 
2, pp. 3-25. Cf. also Isaac Husik, “An Anonymous Mediaeval Christian 
Critic of Maimonides,” in Jewish Quarterly Review, new series, vol. II 
(1911-12), pp. 159-190. 
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and Oxford and Rome condemning the false doctrines in these 
writings. The result was that many of these books had to be 
read in much the same secret fashion as some of us once read 
melodramatic fiction. 

A third extremely interesting document opens with the sen- 
tence: “Incipit liber Maimonis de astronomia a Stephano 
philosopho translatus ”—‘ Here begins the book of Maimon on 
astronomy, translated by Stephen the philosopher.” It is in a 
Cambrai manuscript of the later twelfth century. Haskins 
says * that it is not a translation of Maimonides at all, but an 
original writing made by someone who perhaps found it more 
convenient to pose as a translator than to write under his own 
name. A less likely alternative explanation is that a copyist 
was misinformed as to the authorship of the piece, and himself 
added the wrong information in his copying of what may pre- 
viously have been an unsigned work. At any rate it is added 
evidence of the renown of Maimonides, the scientist. 

It may seem from what has been said thus far that many 
works of Maimonides are referred to by the thirteenth century 
Christian writers of the West. That, however, is not the case. 
It is true that other works hesides the Guide were translated, 
but I have never seen any except the Guide referred to. Some- 
times it is very hard to grant that the title used was really in- 
tended to refer to the Guide. I have found no less than eleven 
different titles for it. Some of them are obvious; for example, 
Dux neutrorum swe dubiorum, dux neutrorum, ductor nutan- 
tium, directio perplexorum,® and the like. 


‘8 Charles H. Haskins: Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1927), pp. 99-103, 135. 

°Cf., for examples, St. Albert the Great: Summa Theologiae, II, tr. 1, 
q- 4, m. 2, a. 5, part 3; Jbid., I, tr. 18, q. 75, m. 1; Commentarii in Libris 
Sententiarum I, dist. 2, a. 14; Ibid., I, dist. 28, a. 2; Ibid., III, dist. 31, a. 
2. Raymond Martin: Pugio fidei adversus Mauros et Judaeos I, c. 14; 
Ibid., III, c. 2. Henry Bate: Speculum Divinorum et quorundam natura- 
lium I, c. 39. 
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But some of the titles are far from obvious. St. Albert the 
Great, for example, refers in one place*° to Dux Neutrorum 
cap. De Uno Deo and Vital du Four in his De Rerum Prin- 
cipio,"* which Guttmann wrongly ascribes to Duns Scotus, 
speaks of Maimonides’s De Benedicto Deo. The author of the 
Tractatus de erroribus calls the Guide, the De Expositione 
Legum.** Sometimes a writer will in a single work refer to it 
under several titles. Perles** discovered five different titles in 
Raymond Martin’s Pugio fider adversus Mauros et Judaeos, 
which was written about the year 1278. St. Albert uses at 
least two. On the other hand, St. Thomas does not seem to 
refer by name to any work of Maimonides. Different editors, 
however, have attributed to St. Thomas the use of at least 
eleven titles of the Guide. The most fascinating of these is 
De Perplexis Veteris Testamenti,—Concerning difficulties of 
the Old Testament,—which is made to occur several times in 
St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Second Book of Sentences. 
In one edition of the Summa Theologica there is a reference to 
the Guide as a Commentary on the Prophets.** This is almost 


10 Summa Theologiae II, tr. 4, q. 18, a. 1. Cf. also ibid., I, tr. 4, q. 21, 
a. 1: “in libro ducis neutrorum cap. de uno Deo.” 

uQ. 7, a. 2, no. 26. Cf. J. Guttmann: Die Scholastik des Dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts in ihren Beziehungen zum Judenthum und zur Juedischen 
Literatur (Breslau: M & H. Marcus, 1902), p. 162. 

12Chap. XII. Cf. Mandonnet: Siger de Brabant ..., pp. 21-24. 

18 J, Perles, “ Die in einer Muenchener Handschrift aufgefundene erste 
lateinische Uebersetzung des Maimonidischen ‘Fuhrers,’” in Frankel- 
Graetz (ed.): Monatschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums (Breslau, 18), new series, vol. XXIV, p. 16: “ductor nutantium ” 
(I, cap. 14), “directio nutantium” (II, cap. 2), “director nutantium ” 
(III, cap. 12), “ directio perplexorum ” (III, cap. 2), and “ directio neutro- 
rum” (II, cap. 12). 

14 Scriptum Super Sententiis II, dist. 1, q. 1, a. 5 sol.; dist. 1, q. 1, a. 
5 ad 6 (ed. Mandonnet, 1929). Summa Theologica I, q. 69, a. 1 ad 5: 
“Proph. lib. II, cap. 30” (ed. Migne, 1860). In the index volume of the 
Dominican translation of the Summa Theologica into English (vol. 22, p. 
294) the interesting statement is made that St. Thomas quotes from 
Maimonides’ “ Doctor Perplexorum, Duw Dubitantium (or Duw Erran- 
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exactly the title by which the monks of Kaisheim monastery 
catalogued their copy and which caused scholars to mistake it 
for another work until Perles made the interesting discovery in 
1857 that it really was the Latin Guide. There is, I think, 
significance in the fact that Perles’ manuscript lacks a title. 
It may account for the diversity of titles given to it by authors. 
Each, perhaps, made up his own, or, on the basis of what he 
had heard someone else use as a title, made one similar to it. 
Almost certainly, there are not as many different translations 
as there are titles. 

A topic closely allied to that just discussed is the diversity 
of ways in which Maimonides himself is named. Most often 
he is simply Rabby Moyses. The “ rabby ” is spelled in any of 
several ways, most frequently “Raby” or “Rabby.” St. 
Thomas, however, is sometimes more specific. He says either 
“Rabbi Moyses Aegyptius” or “ Rabby Moyses Judaeus,”’ but 
most often even he is satisfied with a simple “ Rabby Moyses.” ** 
In an Oxford manuscript of the thirteenth century, he is called 
“ Rabymoyses Cordubensis ”—Rabbi Moses of Cordova.** Wil- 
liam of Ware most delightfully calls him simply “ Raby,”— 
“the Rabbi” ** thereby paying Maimonides a compliment like 
that paid to Aristotle when he is referred to as “ The Philoso- 
pher,” and that paid to Averroés when he is called “ The Com- 
mentator.” St. Albert in the eleventh book of his Metaphysics ** 
speaks of Maimonides as “ Judaeus Philosophus qui vocatur 
Rabbi Moyses ”—“ the Jewish philosopher who is called Rabbi 


tium), and Commentary on the Prophets.” The editors thus leave the 
reader with the erroneous impression that these are entirely different 
works. 

18 Cf. for examples: Summa Theologica I-II, q. 101, 102; I, q. 50, a. 3; 
I, q. 51, a. 2. 

1¢Cf. Lynn Thorndike: History of Magic and Haperimental Science, 
2 vols. (New York: Macmillan, 1923), vol. 2, p. 205, n. 2. 

17 Quaestiones in libros Sententiarum II, q. 20. Cf. P. Duhem: Le 
Systéme du Monde, 5 vols. (Paris: A. Hermann, 1915), vol. 3, pp. 488-491. 


18 Tract. 2, c. 10. 
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Moses.” With this he couples the highly complimentary phrase : 
“et Judaeus, qui ante ipsum fuit in Philosophia Magnus, qui 
vocatur Isaac.”—“ and the Jew named Isaac, who, before 
Maimonides, was great in philosophy,” as if to say, “ Not only 


is Maimonides a great philosopher, but so also is Isaac, his 
predecessor.” 

There is a final topic about which something must be said, 
namely, the points on which Maimonides is most often quoted. 
This, as may be expected, varies with the different authors. 
William of Ware and the unknown author of the Summa 
philosophiae are most interested in Maimonides’ theory of the 
celestial bodies, particularly the eighth sphere. Walter of 
Bruges, in his sole reference to Rabbi Moyses, is interested in 
his dictum that “ Everything which is in potency to anything, 
necessarily has matter.” *® Henry Bate is struck by his doctrine 
of spiritual substances; 7° and Albertus Magnus refers to him 
regarding dreams and the intelligences which move the celestial 
spheres.** But these are hardly the topics upon which the fame 
of Maimonides’ influence must rest. A much more trustworthy 
guide in this matter is St. Thomas Aquinas. He more than any- 
one else quotes Maimonides on important philosophical matters, 
and shows by his references that he has carefully weighed their 
significance. First in importance is what has been called the 
“‘ quinque viae,” the five ways of proving the existence of God. 
In this matter St. Thomas follows Maimonides closely, utilizing, 


1° P. 266 of E. Longpré, “ Questions inédites du Commentaire sur les 
Sentences de Gauthier de Bruges” in Archives d’Histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du Moyen Age tom. VII (Paris: Vrin, 1933), pp. 251-275. 

*” Speculum Divinorum et quorundam naturalium in Les Philosophes 
Belges tom. XI (Louvain: Institut supérieur de Philosophie, 1931), pp. 
6, 28. 

21 Cf, inter alia, Commentarii in librum Danielis I, 17; Commentarii in 
Libris Sententiarum II, dist. 14, a. 6; De Somno et Vigilia III, tr. 1, ¢. 5; 
De causig et processu universalig a causa prima I, tr. 4, c. 8. St. Albert 
also quotes Maimonides on many other topics, notably, but not exclusively, 
those which have to do with natural phenomena. 
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as the Dominican Father Synave has recently shown,” even such 
“ pauci,” “post multum tempus” and “cum 


little phrases as 
admixtione multorum errorum” which Maimonides uses. A 
second topic is that of the eternity of the world, regarding which 
St. Thomas sides with Maimonides, against Aristotle and in 
favor of creation, admitting nevertheless that merely from a 
knowledge of the present ‘order of things the problem would be 
hard to settle one way or the other. It is in this place * that 
St. Thomas makes use of Maimonides’s comparison. He likens 
the philosophical problem to the practical problem of a boy who 
has grown up on an island alone and who, when he finds out 
later how men are made, responds that life in the womb is 
impossible, since men must eat and breathe in order to live. 
So also with the world. Our knowledge of what is necessary for 
it to exist in its present state is no indication or guarantee of 
what was necessary for it to exist in its primordial state. A 
third important problem—that of the knowability of God’s 
nature is one upon which St. Thomas disagrees with Maimo- 
nides. Maimonides insists upon negative attributes exclusively 
and denies that there can be any analogy between terms applied 
to God and those applied to finite things. St. Thomas in his 
Commentary on the First Book of Sentences of Peter Lombard * 
supports the doctrine of analogy against his Jewish predecessor 
whom he names. A fourth subject upon which Maimonides is 
mentioned by St. Thomas is ihe subject of prophecy. St. 
Thomas discussed this in the De Veritate and in the Commen- 
tary on the Fourth Book of Sentences.”> He takes exception to 
Maimonides’s view that man is by nature capable of prophecy, 
and supports, instead, the view that prophecy is due to a 

22 Cf. p. 344 of P. Synave, “La Révélation des Vérités divines naturelles 
d’apres Saint Thomas d’Aquin,” in Mélanges Mandonnet, vol. 1, pp. 327-370. 

*8 Scriptum Super Sententiis II, dist. 1, q. 1, a. 5, solutio. 

24 Dist. II, q. 1, a. 3. 


°° De Veritate q. 12, a. 2 ad 6; a. 5c; a. 12, ad. 6. Scriptum Super 
Sententiis IV, dist. 49, q. 2, a 7, ad 2. 
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supernatural grace which is given only to those who are in some 
measure worthy of receiving it, but which is not necessarily 
given to all who are worthy. Other points regarding which St. 
Thomas refers to Maimonides are: angels, the intelligences 
who move the spheres, the Mutakallimun and the Jewish law. 

There is one danger which must be guarded against in our 
estimate of the influence which Maimonides exerted upon the 
Christian West. It springs from the modern tendency to 
estimate values in terms of quantity. If one man has one 
hundred books and another only fifty, it is not immediately 
evident that the first has the better linrary. And even if the 
example were one of dollars, it would not follow that the man 
with the hundred dollars either will live the fuller life or even 
be the better able to see life steadily and see it whole. Thus, 
even though it be the case that references to Maimonides are 
fewer than to other writers, it may yet be true that a single idea 
received from him might far outweigh a whole mass of ideas 
received from another. I think that I see in the penetrating 
treatise on man’s knowledge of God, just such an idea. Maimo- 
nides here shows the way that Aristotle failed to show. It is 
true that his explanation was studied only to be rejected, yet 
it still served as the stimulus for some of the finest work that 
St. Thomas accomplished. If all the rest of Maimonides’s 


influences were washed away and this alone remained, it could 
still be truthfully said that the Latin translation of the Guide 
for the Perplexed was not in vain. 


Joun QO. Rrept. 
Marquette University. 
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ETHICS IN ART AND LITERATURE 


N reviewing the prevailing critical attitudes in art and 
literature and in looking for standards and principles of 
aesthetic judgment, four major trends are discernible: one is 
the claim that works of art and literature are exclusively gov- 
erned and regulated by aesthetic laws, that they are under no 
responsibility with regard to life, to moral standards, and moral 
values; another is the conviction that a work of art or a work 
of literature is a vehicle for the propagation of political, social, 
moral, or religious ideas and ideals, that the art work is a 
means that leads to some desirable and supposedly moral end. 
A third point of view considers art as an equivalent or a sub- 
stitute of religion. It is assumed that the values of art coincide 
with life’s ultimate aims and ends. Still another attitude 
agrees with A. E. Housman that the values of art and litera- 
ture are revealed in the physiological reactions and in the 
psychological responses that answer the stimuli of aesthetic con- 
templation. Mr. Housman, in his “ Lecture on the Name and 
Nature of Poetry,” tells us that poetry appears to him more 
physical than intellectual because experience has taught him 
when he is shaving in the morning to keep watch over his 
thoughts because, if a line of poetry strays into his memory, 
his skin bristles so that the razor ceases to act. His eyes water 
or a pleasing pain penetrates the pit of his stomach when he 
reads or recalls good poetry. 

The first attitude, which may be characterized as aesthetic 
impressionism, represents an unduly generalized and exag- 
gerated assertion of the “l’art pour l’art” principle. It is right 
when it maintains that art should be concerned with the artist’s 
impressions of extra-mental reality as contained in his sensory 
perception. But it oversteps the boundaries of an integral 
aesthetic realism by denying reality to such forms and man- 
ners of being as transcend the immediate data of sense per- 
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ception. In practice, the consistent impressionist subordinates 
all the values of life to aesthetic values and, as a result, a world 
of artistic forms and objects arises which are foreign and unre- 
lated to the complex totality of life, its experiences, and its 
problems. 

The second attitude is that of the propagandist who chains 
art and literature to the dictates of political, social, moral, or 
religious expediency. He pays no attention to the formal pre- 
requisites of artistic perfection nor does he respect the inner 
propensities of his subject matter because he is exclusively 
absorbed by his thought-patterns. Consequently, the resultant 
work will lack formal beauty as well as true social significance; 
it will be governed by intentions and rules that are super- 
imposed arbitrarily and therefore extrinsic to the nature of 
the art work. 

While aesthetic impressionism adheres to a logic and an 
ethics of relativity, denying absolute standards and an inexor- 
able hierarchy of values, the propagandist sets up an arbi- 
trary scale of values and pledges fealty to an arbitrary stand- 
ard of valuation. He tops his ideal pyramid with some favorite 
political, social, moral, or religious thought-pattern which he 
invests with the commanding dignity of religious absolutes. 

The third attitude which identifies art and religion comes 
closest to an understanding of the sublime nature and the 
metaphysical significance of the art work, but it exaggerates 
its sublimity. Even the greatest of artistic creations are not 
exempt from the burden of matter; on the contrary, they are 
steeped in matter, rooted in their natural soil and climate, 
conditioned and partly fashioned by environmental factors such 
as race, social ideals and traditions, ethnological and geo- 
graphical influences. On the other hand, it is undeniable that 
a work of art is even more a spiritual reality than it is a physi- 
eal entity. This truth is realized by Master Eckhardt, the great 
German mystic of the thirteenth century, who uses the lan- 
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guage and terminology of the Bhagavad Gita when he com- 
pares aesthetic intuition to the seeing of a play, played eter- 
nally before all creatures, when player and audience, sport and 
players are the same, or to an operation in which there is a 
sharing of God’s vision of Himself in His work: “ The su- 
premely pure splendor of the impartible essence,” he says, 
“illumines all things at once.” 

As regards Professor Housman’s aesthetic subjectivism, it 
seems to suffer from the lack of a sound metaphysical founda- 
tion. Physiological and emotional reactions such as described 
by Mr. Housman may be caused by truly artistic stimuli or 
they may be caused by sentimental sobstuff or even by a mere 
recitation of the alphabet, as the British actor Garrick once 
wagered and demonstrated. A work of art is not artistic 
because it connotes or conveys emotions and spinal thrills and 
chills; it is artistic in virtue of the significant form by which 
the emotion is conveyed. 

The insufficiency of the artistic theories under discussion is 
due to the fact that, with the possible exception of the third 
attitude, they are unaware of the metaphysical transcendence 
of art. It is te "he credit of the Romanticists of the nineteenth 
centur that they turned against the rationalization of art and 
literature and re-established aesthetics on a metaphysical basis. 
Romantic writers, poets, artists, and critics harked back to the 
metaphysical doctrines and principles of an Aristotle and a 
Plotinus. To all of them, art was the great integrative force 
of life, its function the interpretation of life. For Shelley, for 
instance, poetry is creation, but primarily it is revelation. He 
feels himself inspired by a transcendental power which compels 
him to represent it in perfect formal symbols. He would be 
ready to admit that poetry contributes to moral progress, but 
he feels repelled and shocked by didacticism in poetry. To him 
as to his contemporaries it is perfectly obvious that the pro- 
foundest and most original artistic interpretation of life is the 
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one which least betrays a moralizing tendency. They would 
subscribe to the judgment of A. C. Bradley that Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe make no attempt at teaching morals, 
and that Hamlet’s soliloquies are anything but sermons or 
lectures on the mysterious nature of being and existence. 

What has been said before on emotional connotations in art 
is no less valid in regard to the didactic or moralistic element 
in art. A didactic art is conceivable only in so far as the ideas 
to be conveyed are expressed in significant artistic form. The 
artist’s idea or system of ideas must be the inner principle of 
his work, informing and organising it from within. Ideas 
cannot be forced upon or foisted upon a work without destroy- 
ing its artistic quality. Beauty is not identical with truth, as 
Keats claimed, nor is art identical with truth, but both beauty 
and art are indicative of truth and express it. Intellections 
and intuitions of truth are an integral part of all great works 
of art, but they always blend perfectly and harmoniously with 
the aesthetic form. The Christian doctrine of Redemption 
blends perfectly with the aesthetic form of Dante’s “ Divina 
Commedia.” The everlasting quest of the human soul for 
reality in its fullness blends perfectly with the formal poetic 
values in Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

It is true that literature is in a somewhat ambiguous situa- 
tion in that it has to do with ideal concepts as well as with 
verbal patterns. It is difficult, therefore, to draw a strict 
boundary line between works of literature and works of phi- 
losophy, history, and science. It becomes mandatory, then, 
to emphasize that the specific artistic value of a literary work 
attaches to the embodiment of ideas in verbal pattern and 
architectonic structure. 

It seems that Aristotle in his “ Poetics” corroborates this 


emphasis upon formal significance in artistic creation and 

aesthetic contemplation. Aristotle was not concerned with the 

didactic purposes of the artist or with the moral tendencies 
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underlying the work of art. More than a dozen times he men- 
tions Euripides and reprimands him for various artistic de- 
ficiencies. But in vain would one expect him to substantiate 
the charges of Aristophanes and Nietzsche who resented the 
demoralising influence of Euripides. Aristotle admires the 
perfect architectonic structure of Sophocles’ tragedies, but he is 
neither concerned with his moral convictions nor with the depth 
of his religious intuitions. And yet, who would doubt that 
Aristotle had the highest esteem for morality or that his moral 
principles were essentially sound? But it is one thing to main- 
tain that an immoral artistic or poetic product could never be 
classified as true art or true poetry, and it is quite another thing 
to demand that the artist or poet become a wilful promoter of 
morality. To any real work of art pertains intrinsically an 
ennobling and purifying effect, and this intrinsic quality or 
property of art is the one and singular moral force which we 
may legitimately ascribe to and derive from artistic creation 
of any type and species. But morality or ethics as such rests 
upon its own specific fundament, and aesthetic judgments should 
aot be confused and confounded with ethical, religious, or even 
political and sociological judgments. Yet this is just what 
happens every now and then. Pictures and books are being 
condemned as inartistic when the objector or critic really means 
that they are immoral or blasphemous. Communists reproach 
works of art for being non-proletarian, National Socialists 
ostracize other works of art for being non-Aryan. The feeling 
for the objectivity of aesthetic values is lamentably impaired 
by such a confusion of standards of valuation. 

Aristotle knew that the purification that is the effect of 
aesthetic contemplation acts as an ethical and character-building 
force, and it is in the realization of this fact that we may dis- 
cover the cue for a plausible interpretation of Aristotle’s difficult 
concept of “ Catharsis.” Purification, “ Catharsis,” is not 
effected by tragedy only; it results from all genuine contempla- 
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tion and appreciation of art. “ The poet,” says Henri Amiel, 
“ contemplates suffering as it passes through him; but he enve- 
lops it just as the tranquil sky harbors a thunderstorm. Poetry 
is a kind of redemption because it is a liberation.” Tragedy 
purges, purifies, liberates through fear and pity, but all art has 
a purging, purifying, liberating effect. It liberates from the 
narrowness of individuation, it restores the primeval clarit,,, 
proportion, and harmony of vision. The tragic as such belongs 
to a specific metaphysical category whose nature shuns a hard 
and fast definition. It may be said, however, that what strikes 
us as tragic is the metaphysically insufficient attempt to oppose 
universal laws with human power and intelligence. Not an 
event or a situation as such is tragic: it is a specific constella- 
tion or frame of reference that imparts to it its tragic aspect. 
That is to say, the same event or situation may be tragic or 
not tragic according to these concomitant and contextual fac- 
tors. Tragedy resolves itself where art touches religion. The 
opposing forces are reconciled, tragedy gives way to Divine 
Comedy, suffering issues in peace and joy. Friedrich Hebbel, 
the master of realistic tragedy in the nineteenth century, gave 
expression to the same thought when he said: “ In God there is 
compensation, balance, and harmony.” Even the Old Testa- 
ment, although rich in potentially tragic subject matter, knows 
of no actual tragedy. And “the story of the Cross,” says 
E. I. Watkin,’ “ for all its suffering and defeat, is no longer a 
tragedy when the Resurrection is known to be its sequel.” 
Lessing, the greatest critical mind of the eighteenth century, 
was likewise convinced that the concept of a Christian tragedy 
represented a contradiction in terms. “Is it not true,” he 
exclaims in the second chapter of the “ Hamburg Dramaturgy,” 
“that the character of a true Christian is essentially untragic ? 
The first Christian tragedy has yet to be written.” 


*E. I. Watkin, A Philosophy of Form (New York: 1935), p. 346. 
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It is true that there is room for tragedy in Christian life, 
and it could be said that any province of life that has not been 
conformed to the “Lex Christi” bears that seed of potential 
tragedy. It would make no sense to call Sir Thomas More a 
tragic hero although his fate measures up to the concepts of 
Shakespearian tragedy. But sanctity overcomes tragedy, and 
martyrdom and tragic defeat belong to different metaphysical 
categories. The tragic is no expression and no ingredient of 
human nature as such but of human nature wounded and 
seared: in Christo evacuatur: * in Christ tragedy is no more. 

But what about art in general? It has been stated before 
that art never escapes the realm of created forms, and that it is 
always steeped in matter. It is constantly on its way to the 
mount of transfiguration but never completely reaches it. Yet 
Schopenhauer tells us that in its highest manifestations art 
and its contemplation offer the restlessly striving will a haven 
of temporary tranquillity, a temporary liberation from the 
seeming arbitrariness of the forces of blind vitality, just as for 
Hegel aesthetic contemplation signified escape from the curse 
of individuation and for Kani the detachment of “ disinter- 
ested pleasure.” “If art can not be the goal of the will’s 
restless search,” says E. I. Watkin,® “it is a hostel where for 
the moment desire has yielded to fruition, action to con- 
templation.” 

The result of the artist’s creative activity is a work that bears 
the marks of Beauty, which is equivalent to saying a work that is 
resplendent with the brilliance of form. Artistic form in the 
metaphysical sense is a form that is impregnated with the 
splendor of intelligibility, lucidity, and truth. This formal 
perfection is the essential element in the work of art that cannot 
even be impaired by a certain ugliness of the subject matter. 
If life in its fullness and wholeness is to be interpreted, the 


* Cor. II, 3, 14. * E. I. Watkin, l. c., p. 348. 
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aspects of ugliness and evil can not be excluded. It is the 
function of artistic form to transmute and transfigure subject 
matter and to represent good and evil as aspects of an integrated 
reality. 

The firm determination in the mind of the artist to turn out 
a work of high quality, raises his intellective faculty to a maxi- 
mum of perfection and operative efficiency. It gives this 
faculty the nature of a habit or a virtue in the sense in which 
Aristotle uses these terms. As the primary concern of art is 
the making of things and making them well, we may accept 
Aristotle’s distinction between the spheres of action (mpaxrév, 
agibile) and Making (zorov, factibile) and classify art as 
belonging to the practical order or the realm of human acts as 
against the theoretical order where the human mind finds itself 
in a purely immanent activity. With Jacques Maritain we 
may define art as a habit or a virture of the practical intellect. 
If this virtue is present in the mind of the maker of a thing, 
his work will be well designed and well executed. For the 
manner of the action follows the disposition of the agent, and 
as a man is, so are his works. “ Unumquodque enim quale est, 
talia operatur,” says Thomas Aquinas.* A work that is thus 
well done, exercises a force of attraction so that we may say 
with Aristotle that “ good is what all desire” (Bonum est quod 
omnia appetunt). This Good as embodied in the work of art, 
acts as a binding force, it acts as a soothing spell, a power of 
unification and harmonisation. Whatever is good satisfies the 
human craving for perfection, for proportion, for harmony, 
for vital union. Things that are endowed with such qualities 
please our sight. We like them because they realize what is 
truest, finest and deepest in every human being. They give 
pleasure when they are seen, and we call them beautiful. 
“Pulchrum est quod visum placet,” to quote again Thomas 


“Sum. Theol., I-II, p. 55, a. 2, ad I. 
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Aquinas. The deepest meaning of Beauty and Art is revealed 
in the nature of Being itself. Beauty is a property of Being 
and as such belongs to the order of transcendentals. It is of 
the same order and nature as the One, the True, and the Good. 
It is one of the universals that transcend any given class of 
objects. But this ideal or universal oneness of Beauty is 
broken up into numberless individual aspects of particularized 


beauty, in accordance with numberless particular situations, 
circumstances, or contexts. The beautiful, says Jacques Mari- 
tain,® “is in fact the splendor of all the transcendentals 
together. Wherever there is something existing there are being, 
form, and proportion; and wherever there are being, form, and 
proportion, there is some beauty.” Plato beholds every form 
as “a certain irradiation from the first brightness” or “a 
participation in the divine brightness.” The supereminent 
splendor, then, of such divine brightness is the ultimate cause 
of all participated and particularized beauty, harmony, and 
union. Art shares in the nature of the beautiful of which it is 
an incarnation and an expression. Art acts as a unifying force 
and a formative power in social life and in education. From 
art radiate the transcendental qualities and properties of all 
Being. The work of art is without a purpose: it transmits 
and imparts, however, Truth, Oneness, Goodness, and Beauty. 


Kurt F. Reruarpr. 
Stanford University. 


5 Sum. Theol., q. 5, a. 4, ad 1. 
* Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, transl. by J. F. Scanlan 
(London: 1933), p. 172 sq. 


“SCYDROMEDIA”: ANTHONY LEGRAND’S IDEAL 
COMMONWEALTH 


N the midst of the ferment of Restoration England, Anthony 
Legrand,’ Franciscan and Cartesian, formed his thought 
and gave it utterance. Religious struggle was an essential part 
of his world. Intense and revolutionary intellectual activity 
was a mark of his time. Political and social changes were 
almost as numerous, as rapid and as violent in the seventeenth 
century as in the twentieth. Hence, living where and when he 
did, it was almost inevitable that Legrand should be interested 
in forms and principles of government. Like so many other 
political and social theorists of his century, Legrand gave ex- 
pression to his philwsophy of the state and society in the semi- 
fictional form of a Utopia.’ 
Anthony Legrand’s ideas of the state and statecraft and 
his opinions on the way people would conduct themselves in an 
ideal commonwealth were set down in a little book that he 


afterwards referred to as “my treatise of the best govern- 
ment.” * This was published in London in 1669 with a title- 
page reading Scydromedia Seu Sermo Quem Alphonsus de la 
Vida Habuit Coram Comite de Falmouth De Monarchia Inber 
Primus.* Because of the style that he adopted, Legrand’s 
book is without literary merit." The work is deliberately 


1Cf. John K. Ryan, “ Anthony Legrand (1629-1699): Franciscan and 
Cartesian,” The New Schoasticism, vol. IX, n. 3. 

* A complete bibliography of Utopias is given by Emilie Schomann in her 
Franzoesische Utopisten und thr Frauenideal (Berlin: 1911). Also Fer- 
nando Vida Najera, Hstudios sobre el Concepto y la Organizacion del 
Estado en las “Utopias” (Madrid: 1928), pp. 422-451. For English 
Utopias of the seventeenth century cf. Walter Begley, editor, Nova Solyma 
The Ideal City; or Jerusalem Regained, an Anonymous Romance (Lon- 
don: 1902), vol. II, pp. 361-400. 

*An Entire Body of Philosophy According to the Principles of the 
Famous Renate Des Cartes (London: 1694), Ethicks, Ch. XXXVII, p. 400. 

* A second edition was published at Nuremberg in 1680. It is the Nurem- 
berg edition that is used here. 

*Cf. Moritz Brasch, “Socialistische Phantasiestaaten” in Essays und 
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written as though it were a rough outline giving only the lead- 
ing ideas of a long discourse to which Legrand had listened. 
For this reason the original Latin is cramped and obscure. 
Yet this lack of literary merit does not argue a correspondingly 
complete lack of historical and philosophical value. This latter, 
as in the case of Legrand’s other philosophical works, is found 
in the fact that here is a continuation of the old together with 
anticipations of the new. Significant also in their way are the 
points in which Legrand departs from the other seventeenth 
Utopias in his picture of the ideal state. 

Legrand’s Scydromedia, as its title-page indicates, is made up 
of two books. The second book is the actual description of the 
ideal kingdom of Scydromedia. The first book purports to 
give a picture of the man who describes this ideal kingdom and 
to explain the occasion for his description. In the approved 
fashion of More’s Utopia and Campella’s City of the Sun, 
Legrand gives his ideas expression by means of a character that 


he uses for the purpose.® The place of More’s Raphael Hythlo- 


Charakterkoepse zur neueren Philosophie und Literatur. (Leipzig: 1887), 
p. 87. Also Robert von Mohl, Der Geschichte und Literatur der Staais- 
wissenschaften. (Erlangen: 1855), vol. II, pp. 204-205. Both Brasch and 
von Mohl criticize Scydromedia severely both as to style and matter. The 
complete lack of literary merit was evidently contrived deliberately by 
Legrand who was able, as his other works indicate, to write well in both 
French and Latin. Nor is the fact that Legrand takes many of his ideas 
from earlier works to be criticized to severely. A large part of the signifi- 
cance of the early Utopias is to be found in their agreement upon the 
general characteristics of the ideal state. Cf. Joyce Oramel Hertzler, 
The History of Utopian Thought (London: 1923), pp. 178-180. 

*“ Alphonsus De La Vida” may be taken as a fictitious character for 
various reasons. I have been able to find no such person figuring in the 
diplomatic life of the period. More important are certain other con- 
siderations. Fictitious spokesmen are a part of the traditional Utopian 
literature and are a convenient instrument for the expression of the 
author’s ideas. Furthermore, Legrand’s introduction of De La Vida can- 
not be taken as literally true. Legrand had come to England in 1656 
and not at the time of the Restoration, as he indicates in the opening 
paragraph of Scydromedia. Moreover, since he was only ordained in 1655 
or 1656, it is improbable that as a student and young friar he would have 
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day and Campanella’s Genoese Captain is taken in Scydromedia 
by “ Alphonsus De La Vida,” a Spanish diplomat long resident 
in the Low Countries. 

There is a certain historical interest in this first book of 
Scydromedia in which Alphonsus De La Vida is introduced 
to the reader. Legrand states that he had to come to England 
at the time of the Restoration. Cromwell, whom he identifies 
as “ The Tyrant,” was dead and Charles II was taking pos- 
session of his rightful throne.’ At court Legrand often met 
old friends from the Continent and one of these was Alphonsus 
De La Vida. They met in the apartments of the Earl of 
Falmouth * where a small company gathered and various topics 
arose for discussion. Out of the discussion came a request on 
the part of the Earl of Falmouth that Alphonsus describe the 
kingdom of Scydromedia, where he had lived for five years. 

As Alphonsus De La Vida was in England on diplomatic 
business ° the conversation naturally turned to international 
affairs and presently he became engaged in an argument with 
Falmouth concerning the possibility and nature of a war with 
the Dutch. The earl was disdainful of the Dutch* but 


had the intimate friendship of a Spanish diplomat and his family that is 
claimed in Scydromedia. Cf. The New Scholasticism, 1. c. 

7™Terrarum orbe, Hispani Gallique foedere, pacato: Angliam adeundi 
animum subiit. Regionis fama, rerumque novitate illectus. Occubuerat 
commodum Tyrannus, et reddito imperii Jure, rerum Carolus Secundus 
potiebatur, p. 8. 

® Charles Berkeley, first Earl of Falmouth, was killed on June 3, 1665, in 
a naval engagement with the Dutch and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
As a boy he had been tutored by Hugh Cressey who afterwards became a 
Catholic, a Benedictine monk, chaplain the royal household and a famous 
controversialist. Cf. Anthony & Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (Philip Bliss 
ed., London: 1820), vol. III, pp. 1011-12; Burke’s Peerage (London: 1934), 
p. 308; Dictionary of National Biography, s. v. 

®*Non sponte; sed jussum, Britanniam petiisse. A Belgii legato, ad 
Regem esse negotia, se delectum, qui perferret. P. 9. 

20Comes risu elato, quid in nos illi? quaerunt Scarabaei Aquilas? 
audent imbelles damae cum canibus congredi? p. 10. The Earl of Fal- 
mouth’s brother was also killed in the war with the Dutch that was 
“predicted ” by Alphonsus. 
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Alphonsus has a different opinion of them. He points out the 
weaknesses of the English. Among them are political dissen- 
sions so bitter that they split families apart. Another great 
source of national weakness is religious dissension and the 
multiplicity of new sects. This is emphasized and repeated and 
may be taken as Legrand’s own indirect way of teaching the 
necessity of religious unity. He grants that England is a rich 
nation but holds that national unity is more important than 
wealth. Another source of internal weakness is due to the great 
power held by Parliament and the king’s dependence on it. 
Against these charges Falmouth defends England and holds 
that since Alphonsus is a foreigner he cannot understand the 
English character. The conversation continues, turning now to 
one subject, now to another, but before the party breaks up 
Alphonsus De La Vida has promised Legrand and Lord Fal- 
mouth that he will tell them on the following day of Scydro- 
media and its inhabitants. It is this description that Legrand 
purports to give in outline in the second book of Scydromedia. 
The second book contains thirteen chapters in which the land 
of Scydromedia, its inhabitants, their customs and institutions 
are briefly described. The opening chapter tells of the country 
itself and the way in which it obtained its name. Originally 
inhabited by barbarians, its present possessors conquered it 
and were immediately faced by the problem of choosing a 
government. A few were in favor of establishing a state that 
would be democratic, even communistic, in character. Their 
arguments were to the effect that such a state affords most 
liberty; that it is against nature for the whole people to be 
subject to one man; that the public good demands such a 
state; that the rewards of labor should be held in common.™* 


11 Quibusdam popularis status placebat. Hunce maxime libertatem 
spectare. Aversari naturam; uni omnes svbjici: Atque societatis mani- 
bus fulciendum, quod omnium intererat, servari. Debere communia esse 
laborantibus proemia. Iniquum, cunctorum parta unius fieri mercedem. 
Haec paucorum. P. 26. 
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The majority were against this form of government. They 
claimed that the people were incapable of government; that 
no one would tolerate such a condition in his own household; 
that nature, religion and the example of other nations, such 
as Spain, Germany and France, are in favor of government by 
a single ruler.” In the ensuing plebiscite, the monarchical 
party was victorious and Scydromedus, a leader famed alike as 
a soldier and executive, was chosen king. It was from Scy- 
dromedus that the country received its name, just as Utopia 
took its name from Utopus, the conqueror of Abraxa. 

The country itself is described by Alphonsus De La Vida as 
“most beautiful of all the lands I have ever visited.” He 
locates it as extending toward the coasts of the Indies, with 
the open sea to the west. It is also bordered by the territories 
of Spain and by those of the Nymphians, a warlike nation who 
sometimes attack Scydromedia. To the south stretches a vast 
arid plain, productive only of wild beasts. The coasts are rocky 
and the country’s chief port has the natural protection of a 
winding entrance that is difficult to navigate. The land itself 
is rich and fertile. It is free from all reptiles. Flocks are 
in danger only from wandering wolves. ‘Trees bear fruit 
twice a year. The flesh of sheep is sweetened by the herbs on 
which they feed. Bees are found in great numbers and are pro- 
tected by law. The chief city is Myrtopela. Like all Scydro- 
median cities it is strongly fortified. The houses are of equal 


12Caeteri popularem potentiam aspernabantur. Nescire multitudinem 
modum, cui proprium, humiliter servire, aut superbe dominari. Quorsum 
amplecterentur, qucd quisque in familia sua damnaret? Est filio cum 
patre jus, idem? Si parendum, aequiori imperio committerentur. Unum 
Reipublicae corpus; atque unius virtute sustinendum. Antiquissimum 
Principatum, cui Animantia, cui Homines, faverent. Praecedere armenta 
taurum: regi ab opilione greges: Apibus erga unum honorem esse; 
et quae vix teneri possunt aves, similem sequi. Non plures Deos coelum, 
non sociatos Reges mundum pati. Id eligerent, quod caeterae nationum 
amplecterentur. Id Hispanis, Germanis, Gallis commune, ei submitti, qui 
supra metum, supra gratiam est. Pp. 26-27. 
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height and, except for the older ones, built of brick. Such is 
the substance of the brief description of the country itself. 

The second chapter is entitled “ Of Scydromedus, First of 
the Kings” and tells of his policy in establishing his dynasty 
and kingdom. He did not assume the title of king immediately 
but was content to be called “ Prince ” until he thought fit to 
take the higher name. He took measures to avoid a disastrous 
interregnum and also that there should be only male succession 
in the royal family. In this passage the author gives expres- 
sion to a marked anti-feminism that is also noted elsewhere.*® 

Scydromedus was equally careful not to make immediate and 
violent changes among the people. As many of their ancient 
customs and institutions as possible were kept and fostered. 
The theory and the practice were wise: 


What is customary is thought to have been deVised by reason. Hence 
the recreations of their ancestors, their pleasures, and other things dear 
to the barbarians were established not alone by the expense of the 
Prince but by his example as well. The same power was retained by 
the judges, the same authority by the magistrates as before. Every- 
thing was kept except idleness, which even now they hate as the root 
of vices. As the empire prospered it fell away little by little from its 
earlier ways. Profane rites were abolished, idols were overthrown, and 
thus, as experience demanded, certain laws were abrogated, and the 
teachings of their ancestors were modified. All laws are not always 
acceptable. Every age has its own customs which are to be encouraged 
when they are right. What has been introduced by error or supported 
by evil custom is safely destroyed.'4 


18 Provide, ne interregnum bellorum materies foret, omnisque competitio 
tolleretur. Cautum tamen, ne sedem vacuam muliebris stirps occuparet. 
Imparem tantae moli foeminam, cui nisi pro ratione voluntas, pro con- 
silio audacia. Instructo dolis pectore, si introspicias, imbellem ignavamque, 
si vultum spectes. Suppetit forte animus ? acriores, quam aequum, impetus 
sunt, Lex est, quicquid voluntas jubet, aut suadet licentia. Ubi fides, si 
nunquam mulier non mutatur, et a decretis alterno momento discedat? 
Aspera res imperium, et quam luxus, lascivia ‘'abefactant, viles curae 
deprimunt. Tetrius nihil cominari Dii possunt, quam ut viris foemina 
imperet. Caeteris mente, viribus anteat, cui omnes obsequuntur. Pp. 
28-29. Cf. also p. 31. 14 Pp. 28. 
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Sound theory and practice are also evident in the recognition 
that the king himself is subject to law. Although kings are 
lawmakers yet they are not completely exempt from the law 
themselves. They are restricted by the prescriptions of justice. 
Themselves subject to the laws of nature and reason, they are 
the guardians of the rules that they wish others to obey. Here 
is found no defense of absolutism either in the state or in the 
ruler.” 

Closely connected with the foregoing is the insistence placed 
by the Scydromedians on character and education among their 
princes. Slothful and luxury-loving princes, so common 
among other nations, are unknown among them. They despise 
lack of education along with lack of morality. As a result, the 
young princes are given over in their earliest years to tutors 
who imbue their minds with wisdom and strengthen them with 
virtue. 

In the third chapter, which is entitled “ Of the Court and 
the Character of the Courtiers,” another aspect of Scydromedia 
is presented. Like the Utopians they are disdainful of gold 
and jewels, but emblems of office are worn. To these offices 
merit alone, not nobility of birth or good appearance, provides 
entrance. Among the officials at court, defamation of character 
is a great crime and those who listen to calumny are punished 
as well as those who spread it. Other wrongs are held in equal 
abhorrence and are punished. Among these are impiety, 
blasphemy, superstition, adultery, bribery and flattery. For 
the latter sin the Scydromedians have a special horror: “ They 
hold no one to be more dangerous than a flatterer whom they 
abominate as a thief or as a sacrilegious person. Such a man, 


15 Quanquam legum Conditores Reges, iis tamen non penitus eximuntur. 
Sponte sibi imponunt, quae observent. Nihil enim potentiae licere ag- 
noscunt, quod per aequitatem non licet. Naturae, rationis legibus subjecti, 
caeteris imperant, eorum custodes, quae ab aliis observanda volunt. Nam 
qui ad criminum ultionem ferrentur, si illa patrent, et in sese jura 
damnent, quae in populo constituunt. P. 29. 
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under the pretense of friendship, steals away reason, and inflicts 
wounds while seeming to give help.” ** 

The fifth chapter, “ Of the Arts of Ruling” contains some 
matter that is connected in part with what has already been 
given and in part with chapters that follow. It is stated that 
positions of trust and importance are conferred upon the active 
and courageous. At the same time, the nobility is held in 
honor and if an ancient family has decayed it is restored to 
prosperity by grants of money or advantageous marriage. With 
obvious reference to Cromwell, it is stated that the Scydro- 
medians do not think that the nobility should be distrusted and 
kept down.*” The king does not permit quarrels to spread 
among the nobles. Meritorious service is rewarded by honors 
rather than by money. Offenses are punished after trial. 

A very modern note is struck when the concern of the Scy- 
dromedian kings for the royal treasury is described. They 
know that money is more important than arms and make it a 
crime for citizens to transfer gold out of the country.. Taxes 
are exacted from merchants and farmers; mines are developed 
as a sure source of national wealth; foreign trade is fostered; 
command of the seas is looked upon as of the utmost impor- 
tance; the upper classes do not disdain to engage in trade by 
means of agents.** 


1° Nihil vero infestius Adulatore reputant, quem ut furem ut sacrilegum 
abominantur: qui Amicitiam praetexens, rationem surripit, et dum favere 
videtur, vulnerat. Illi vitium, cautis etiam imponere, et ut vera praedicare, 
quae mentis occulto damnat. P. 31. 

47Non eorum morem secuti, qui tutius, regnare principem rentur, si 
inopes, ei, et abjecti pareant. Istis se periclitari credunt, Illis, servari. 
Tyranni est, nobilitatem odisse, et vilibus fidere animis. Ut Deus Angelos 
gradibus distinguit, et ordine separat ita Rex cujus in terris vicem gerit, 
stirpe claros fovet, juvat. P. 33. 

18 Haud nescii, ferro validiorem esse pecuniam, et Reipublicae nervos. 
Piaculum civi, aurum ad exteras transferre gentes. Flagellum autem iis 
imminet, qui nihil industria sua Principi conferunt. Ita abacto otio, 
suorum laboribus ditescunt, alienis turgent. Vectigalia ab Agricolis, a 
mercatoribus sumuntur. Fovendo commercio naves habent, quibus merces 
efferant aut asportent. Imperii summa putatur, mari potiri . . . Incerta 
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Scydromedian customs with regard to councillors, secre- 
taries, ambassadors and magistrates are the subject of chapters 
five, six and seven. Being an ideal state, Scydromedia is a 
country in which great care is used to choose the best qualified 
men for these important places. Mature and experienced men 
are chosen to be the king’s councillors. Secretaries must be 
intellectually able rather than merely skillful penmen. For 
ambassadors suitable men are also chosen with great care. 
Leading members of the nobility are sent to the most powerful 
kings, but great care is taken to send men to any country who 
are in harmony with the people that they are to visit. They 
must be shrewd, since their object is to deceive others, not to 
be deceived themselves. In every case they must fulfill thir 
instructions and not depart from them. 

The magistrates, that is, various civil executive officers, are 
not chosen by popular ballot but by merit. Here again, merit 
is the deciding factor. There is no distinction of age, except 
that no one can hold office before the age of twenty-five. Al- 


though office is open to all, generally members of the nobility 
are preferred to the lower classes, since the former possess 
an innate vigor of mind and a native desire to rule. Since 
Scydromedia is a monarchy, there is none of that fear found in 
democratic states of officials serving too long. Hence offices are 
held permanently and thus certain advantages are gained and 
certain evils averted.”® 


quae ex agrorum fructibus, aut maritimis portoriis. In tuto, quae fodinis 
eruuntur. Metallorum ferax, illa terra, quibus imperii vires resarciuntur, 
cum lubet. Pp. 34-35. 

1° Non aetas distincta, juxta juveni, seni praefecturam petere licet. Cur 
magna virtutis idoles ab officio arceretur? sine rentque mortales extingui 
in Reipublicae decus natos? non raro Virtutis quam aetatis cursus celerior. 
Ne juventae vero specie populus offendatur, cautum ne quis ante vige 
simum quint um annum publica munia obeat . . . Plebejis passim praelati 
Nobiles, quibus ingenitus animi vigor, et imperandi insita cupido . . . Ut 
ab uno Scydromedia regitur, non qui Democratico statui irrepit, metus, 
scydromedienses incessit, praefectos prorogandi. Ii perpetui, et non tem- 
pore finita potestas. Pp. 39-40. 
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The attitude of the Scydromedians toward law is that of 
common-sense and sound tradition. Laws are kept as few in 


number as possible: only those that are of necessity are enacted. 


In the ideal state it is seen that a multiplicity of laws only 
beget uncertainty and contention. Where decrees contradict 
one another and there is uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
law, there is bound to be crime and damage. Private inter- 
pretation of public law is not permissible. To decide and 
enforce the law is the duty of judges who, like the laws them- 
selves, are few in number and from their decision appeal may 
be made to the king alone.*® Custom is held to be an inter- 
preter of law and can even be superior to it. Custom should 
be respected but violations of it are not considered to be crimes 
as are violations of law. 

Most significant are two principles of the Scydromedian legal 
philosophy. One is the principle that the people must not be 
kept in ignorance but must be completely enlightened as to what 
the law enjoins. The second is that there can be but a single 
system of law for the entire country, instead of many varying 
laws for the different cities. Especially in this second principle 
is found a significant anticipation of the modern emphasis upon 
national unity. In the insistence on restricting the number 
of laws is found recognition of an error and danger that the 
modern state has yet to face and correct. 

In Scydromedia only the native-born are allowed to be citi- 
zens. Foreigners are not admitted to the rank of citizen because 
the native distrust them and fear that they will introduce 
strange customs and stir up rebellions. Contrary to the inhabi- 


20 Lites parit Legum multitudo, et quod adversos effecit, soepe ambos 
sustinet. Quis non sceleri recessus? quae non immunitas noxio, ubi jus 
varium, et decreta confunduntur? ... Pauci quoque judices, uno saepe 
tres provincias curante. Interduos lis oritur? ambo sponte ante judicem 
sistuntur, et coram testibus, si illis opus, injuriae patescunt. Lle codice 
aperto, legem monstrat et paucis discordiam dirimit. Ab eo non nisi ad 
Regem appellatio conceditur. Pp. 41-42. 
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tants of most ideal commonwealths, the Scydromedians are 
insistent on their right to hold private property. This right 
they claim is based on the divine law and upon the law of nature 
and they continue to reject communism as at the establishment 
of their government.” 

Differences of rank and dress also obtain in Scydromedia. 
Judges wear purple when they sit on the bench; the nobility 
wear silk; commoners wool. However, all clothing is of the 
same style, a tunic that falls to the knees and is gathered at 
the waist by a cincture. It is forbidden by law to change this 
costume. Women are modestly clothed in garments that cover 
them completely except for their face and hands. 

Since Scydromedia is an ideal commonwealth, its citizens are 
naturally a highly moral people. They are sparing of wine, 
honest, industrious, self-controlled. In their king certain marks 
of weakness are tolerated, but they will not condone in him 
looseness of life. A man who is a slave to base pleasures is not 
considered worthy of holding the sceptre.*®? They are also 
rigorous with physicians and lawyers who fail in their duty. 

The great virtue of the Scydromedians is the puritan virtue 
of industry. Idleness begets evil ways. Hence they have 
officials called “ censors” whose duty it is to check over the 
people and demand from every man an account of his manner 
of life. If a man citizen is found to be living a lazy, idle life, 
he is condemned to the galleys. 


21 Horret natura bonorum communionem, nihilque Reipublicae aptius, 
quam proprietate dividi. Cur enim furtum prohibuisset Deus? cur pacta 
sanciret? cur ad succurrendum miseris hortaretur, si aequalis potestatis 
omnes, et alter alteri non cedit. Hine Scydromediae Civibus varia supellex, 
opes diversae et commoda. Quisquis id suum cogitat, quod labore, quod 
industria, conparatur. Eo ablato, ubi agrorum cultus? ubi aedificiorum 
cura? si nihil in solicitum labor conferat? singuli habeant, quod suum 
effecere. P. 45. 

*2 Viritim Scydromedienses Principem suum amant, verenturque. Ut 
legibus parent, ita quaeque ejus vitia tolerant, solam libidinem execrantur. 
Sceptro enim indignum reputant, qui foedae voluptati obsequitur. p. 48. 
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The education of youth is also considered of the first im- 
portance in Scydromedia. Schools are established throughout 


the country and are in charge of teachers who are morally as 
well as doctrinally sound. Since there is a variety of talents 


among human beings, there is offered a choice of various sub- 
jects to the students. Some take up poetry, others philosophy, 
still others oratory, medicine or law.” 

Like Bacon’s dwellers in the New Atlantis and More’s 
Utopians, the people of Scydromedia have been converted to 
Christianity. Seydromedus saw the dangers arising from a 
variety of opposing religions. To avoid these dangers he es- 
tablished a state church and made religious unity a legal obliga- 
tion. More than this, religious controversy is forbidden as a 
means of avoiding dissensions.”* 

The religion of the Scydromedians, although not called such, 
is obviously Catholic. Its unity demands that there be a High 
Priest, who is called the Pontif; it has a celibate clergy, sacra- 
ments, veneration of the Virgin Mother; admission to the 
priesthood and episcopacy is based on merit and learning, not 
on noble birth. The Scydromedians have temples for public 
worship but these may not be used as sanctuaries by criminals. 

Marriage takes place between equals and by mutual consent. 
This consent must be free and although the approval of parents 
is expected the marriage-contract is invalidated if they exert 


2? Quemadmodum Interpretum incuria leges torpescunt, et a pueritia 
tanquam a semente caetera aeatas pendent; litterarum gymnasia passim 
instituta, quae imbelles animos corroborent, et ad gloriam attollant ... 
Praeceptores quibus juvenum cura, sanae doctrinae integris moribus, et 
cupiditatum scrutatores non ignavi. . . . Ut varia mortalium ingenia, iis, 
quibus maxime gaudent, vacant. P. 46. 

24Non leges, non Magistratus absque Religione juvant. Pessum it 
Respublica, quae hac non fulcitur. Non erga immortalem Deum, non inter 
humanos societas, ubi illa abest . . . Miscellaneam religionem primum 
Scydromedus, mox successores subduxere . . . Principis munus, dissidiis 
viam praecludere. At quodmodo id fiet, si diverso cultu Cives confundan- 
tur? . . . Praeveniendo dissidio, omnis de Religione dissertatio prohibetur. 
Pp. 48-49. 
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force on their children. Women are judged by their character 
rather than by wealth or nobility of birth. Marriages before 
the age of twenty-five are rare.” 

The chapter on commerce is an interesting mingling of the 
mediaeval and the modern. Trade is recognized as the chief 
strength of the state and it is the constant care of the Scydro- 
median kings to foster foreign trade. If the author was taking 
England as his model in the matter of commerce, he was 
prescient of the future. Not only does he have his rulers show 
concern for foreign trade; he also shows them as seeing that 
domination on land depends upon supremacy at sea.”® 

More than modern is the recognition that a country is en- 
riched by imports and that trade can be a source of peace and 
friendship between nations. Merchants are held in honor and 
even the king thinks that the name of merchant is an honorable 
one. In Scydromedia there are no monopolies and no restric- 
tions of trade. Trade is open to all. It is held that if a few 
men control business they will determine prices according to 
their own greed instead of by the value of the articles. Interest- 
taking is forbidden. It is considered wrong for men to live by 
the labors of others and to draw profits even on the Sabbath. 
Moreover, when money is controlled by a few men, trade declines 
and the number of merchants decreases. Business cannot 
flourish if usurers hoard all the money for the sake of profit. 
Hence, laws have been passed against those who exact money 
under the appearance of exchange and torment the poor with 


interest charges.”’ 
The final chapter gives the attitude of the Scydromedians 


*° Cf. pp. 51-52. 

2° Praecipuus Reipublicae nervus Commercium. Illo regna florent; ablato, 
ingentes etiam opes, dilabuntur. Scydromediensium Princibus perpetua 
solicitudo, illud cum exteris fovere. Rati, se terris dominari, dum mari 
praesident. Hine quotanni ad Indos transmittunt naves, et alienis patriam 
ditant. P. 50. 

*7 Cf. pp. 50-51. 
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towards war. They are a peace-loving people and rarely wage 
war, since they are content to guard their own possessions with- 
out extending them. Yet it may be that their neighbors, the 
Nymphians, attack them or some injury is done to a friendly 
nation. In either case the Scydromedians ward off the attack, 
as they hold that assaults upon allies no less than upon their own 
country must be repulsed. The basic principle that the Scy- 
dromedians rely upon in determining the morality of a war is 
this: Arms are not deemed just unless their use is necessary.” 
Here the author continues the great mediaeval tradition with 
regard to the ethical character of war. War, in this traditional 
ethic is by nature a last resort. It must have a justifying cause. 
To be morally acceptable, it must always be a defense against an 
unjust aggression and in the face of an actual wrong.”” It is 
this doctrine that the author accepts and states in the briefest 
of terms. 

The remainder of the chapter on war gives summarily the 
views of Legrand-De La Vida on the best methods of waging war 
and conducting an army. Once a war is declared, provisions, 
ammunition and money are in readiness; a skilled commander 
is chosen; the kind and number of soldiers are decided on in 
accordance with the nature of the campaign; speed and skill are 
relied upon rather than heavy armor. Deserving soldiers are 
granted rewards; deserters are beheaded; others who fail in 
their duty have their hands cut off; officers found at fault are 
demoted. 

Two points are of particular interest. The first of these is 


2° Raro bellum Scydromedienses gerunt, sua tueri, no proferre contenti. 
Forte aggrediuntur Nymphii? Fit Amicis in juria? vm illatam propulsant: 
Neque minor impetus socios, quam patriam defendendi. Justa arma non 
rentur, nisi ad quae necessitas compellit. P. 52. 

2° Cf. John K. Ryan, Modern War and Basic Ethics, Washington, 1933, 
passim, where the traditional doctrine is established and citations ad rem 
are given from Augustine, Aquinas, Vitoria, Suarez, Bellarmine and others. 
Cf also: A. Vanderpol, La doctrine scholastique du droit de Guerre, Paris, 
1925. 
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with regard to mercenaries, or at least foreigners. In Scydro- 
media the soldiers are able-bodied freemen. Few externs are 
permitted to enter the army because the Scydromedians do not 
trust them at war.*® The second point is an instance of the 
romantic idea, which still survives, that firearms are incompati- 
ble with courage in war. However, they make use of seige 
engines and explosives when storming walls.** 

The book closes on a humane note. If the Scydromedians 
capture a hostile city during a war, the citizens are given their 
liberty. Governors are placed over the conquered cities. They 
may use soldiers to put down rebellions but it is wished that 
citizens of the conquered cities should admit rather than feel 
that-they have been vanquished.* 

For the most part Legrand’s Scydromedia is in agreement 
with the ideal states envisioned by other early modern writers.** 
Legrand shows the same love of knowledge and puts the same 
emphasis upon education as do the others. In agreement with 


them he emphasizes the unity of the state and the necessity of 
concentrating political power in the hands of a single ruler who 
is assisted and advised by carefully chosen advisers. He is 
also insistent on the close connection between government and 
industry. However, he agrees with Harrington’s Oceana rather 
than with More and Campanella with regard to the ownership 
of property. With Harrington Legrand also agrees that the 


8° Inter eos pauci exteri; quibus pro more, sua curare, et levi fide teneri. 
Omnia enim libidine agunt, qui sine flagitii pudore, aut poenae metu, 
relinquere castra possunt. P. 53. 

81.Nullus apud eos tormentorum nostrorum usus, quorum originem 
daemonibus tribuunt. Gladiis putant virtutem, non fulgure ostendit. Ubi 
contra muros eundum, iis instrumenta admovent, et igniferis globis 
utuntur. P. 53. 

32Si Armorum forte, hostili urbe potiantur, cives libertate donantur. 
Eis suae gentis Praefectos assignare contenti, ut seditionem milite premant, 
et victos se fateantur potius, quam sentiant. P. 54. 

8° Cf. Joyce Orlebar Hertzler, op. cit., pp. 178-180, where the main 
features of early modern Utopias are summarized. 
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ideal commonwealth will maintain class distinctions rather than 
establish social equality. 

What is of great significance in Legrand’s work is his opposi- 
tion to public ownership and his insistence that individuals 
receive rewards for their labor in the form of private property. 
His emphasis upon this point is in its way an evidence of the 
attraction that the communistic doctrine must have possessed in 
his time. Significant also is Legrand’s opinion that while social 
distinctions are necessary and the nobility must be maintained 
and supported, merit and ability are the real tests of fitness for 
office and authority. In Scydromedia the principles of benevo- 
lent autocracy, aristocracy and genuine democracy unite to form 


an ideal society. 

Strikingly in anticipation of what has been made clear by the 
actual development of modern society and government is 
Legrand’s view of the relation of the state to commerce and 
industry. His ideal state was one in which everyone, royalty 


and aristocrats as well as merchants and laborers, is interested 
in and concerned with the well-being of the nation’s trade. 
Scydromedia is no Utopia of usurers. The usurers are restricted 
by law in their operations and prevented from controlling trade. 
But towards trade itself the attitude of the state is one of protec- 
tion and encouragement to the end that individual initiative 
and ability may extend the country’s power and prosperity. 
This clear conception of the economic basis of a well-ordered 
society is an outstanding feature of Legrand’s work. 

It may be surmised that Legrand had as a leading purpose in 
writing Scydromedia the hope of impressing his readers with 
the necessity of religious unity in a well-ordered state. Engaged 
as a missionary in England, Legrand was actually violating the 
laws of England passed against the Catholic clergy and the 
force of which he himself finally felt. Not only was his own 
religion, which had once been common to the entire English 
people, proscribed by law, but England was divided by religious 
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sects from whose attacks the state religion itself had suffered. 
More than that, continual and violent religious controversy was 


the source not only of dissension among Protestants and between 
Catholics and Protestants but also among members of his own 
faith. These controversies were not only an effect of a national 
weakness; they extended that weakness. It is not to be won- 
dered, therefore, that Legrand insisted so strongly upon religi- 
ous unity in his ideal state. ‘In that state, even religious contro- 
versies were forbidden. 

Legrand was unfortunate in the method that he chose to 
follow in presenting his ideal commonwealth. As is evident 
from his other works, he had the literary ability to put his 
picture of Scydromedia into a more attractive and readable 
form. Choosing to express his opinions on the state and society 
in the form of a synopsis of another man’s description of a 
fictitious realm, Legrand unnecessarily handicapped himself. 
Because of its synoptic form, his book is too brief and hurried 
in its presentation of the institutions and customs of an ideal 
state. The consequence was that the book had little or no influ- 
ence. This was unfortunate, for Legrand had a genuine and 
comprehensive, if not completely original or striking, vision of 
the ideal state. His views might well have had a wider recep- 
tion and perhaps some lasting effect if they had been given a 
fuller development and a more orderly and appealing expression. 


Joun K. Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Freedor: and the Spirit. By Nicouas BerpyaEv. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Pp. viii + 328. 


Nicolas Berdyaev has given us in Freedom and the Spirit his 
“Summa Theologica” even though in his Introduction he disclaims 
having written either a theological or a philosophical book. But a study 
of Christianity in general and of mysticism in particular belongs 
essentially to the field of theology. This is 2 work which marks a 
chapter in the history of the philosophy of Christianity by one who 
believes in it intensely yet holds himself apart from its historical and 
traditional aspeet in favor of its inner life of spirit and freedom. He 
has read widely, deeply and meditatively whilst undergoing spiritual 
and intellectual crises, which included Marxism, and now, in what may 
be the crown of his life’s work, he sets forth his philosophy of life and 
religion. “ When a man,” he writes “returns to God after an ex- 
perience of apostasy, he knows a freedom in his relations with Him 
untasted by one who has passed his life in the peace and security of 
his traditional faith, and who has remained within the borders of his 
spiritual inheritance.” It is an analysis of these newly regained rela- 
tions with God that the author sets forth critically, often vaguely and 
sometimes wistfully in the pages of this book. 

Mr. Berdyaev writes “in the spirit of free religious philosophy and 
gnosis,” and points out that he is a Christian Theosophist who combines 
the acknowledged truth of the Gospels with a personal, individualistic 
attitude towards God which he aligns with Christian mysticism in its 
“non-confessional ” practice. It is quite impossible to put one’s finger 
on the core of this philosophy or on any systematized summary of the 
author’s religious beliefs. This accounts for the “Freedom of the 
Spirit ” and, too, it accounts for the vagueness, the frequent repetitions, 
the lack of order, and the logical obfuscations which irritate when they 
do not stimulate. Yet stimulating and deeply suggestive are most of 
the chapters. “Symbol, Myth, and Dogma” is one cf these, and 
“Theosophy and Gnosis” is another. This is an important study in 
contemporary religious thought with a good understanding of the réle 
of grace and faith. “The Church and the World” has nothing essen- 
tially new to one favailiar with the author’s thesis set forth in Dostoiev- 
sky: An Interpretation or in his The End of Our Time. The principal 
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chapter in the book is “ Mysticism and the Way of the Spirit,” since 
it contains in full the fundamental conception of freedom and the 
spirit, and should, one feels, on account of its importance be placed 
first. 

Carrying out his basic distinction in man between soul or “ psyche ” 
and spirit, which owes much to Plato and Plotinus, Mr. Berdyaev sees 
in mysticism that essential instruction of the spiritual man in the 
spiritual life and in the paths by which it is achieved. Spirit is life, 
experience, destiny. It is the vocation, however, of the few, the élite, 
those who participate in the gnosis. The mystics are the true aristo- 
crats of the world; for them there is no confessionalism, no rite, no 
sacerdotalism. The visible Church of dogmas and canons, of authority 
and externalism is necessary for the bourgeoisie, the spiritual “ pachy- 
derms.” This neo-Gnosticism which again and again appears in these 
pages is not without its intellectual (or spiritual) snobbery. There is 
continual recourse to the contrast existing between the earthly or carnal 
mind and the spiritual; the “average” man and the mystic; official 
theology and personal freedom of belief; the visible Church and the 
invisible sobornost of fellowship in the realm of faith and the spirit. 

Mysticism has however in these pages an able and understanding 
expositor. The description of Christian mysticism, that of the Catholic 
Church, is excellently done. The dangers inherent in mysticism, against 
which the Church has constantly given warning, are meticulously set 
forth, as are the many and varied systems of false mysticism. But the 
mysticism of the spirit—which finds fullest expression in the prophetic 
spirit—is that which, according to Berdyaev, brings man into harmo- 
nious union with God and in the sobornost of fellowship with the 
true spirit of Christianity. This, one ventures to say, is the general 
and basic burden of this remarkably sincere and personal defense of 
spiritual freedom in religion. One meets constantly with fearless 
criticism of fundamental metaphysical concepts in the domain of 
theodicy and philosophy, even propounded with that dogmatic assur- 
ance which he finds alarming in Roman Catholic dogmatics, with a 
fondness for epitome which is disarming and an enthusiasm which is 
contagious. Forgetting for a time (which the author, too, sometimes 
forgets!) the fatal implications of over-individualized, personal religion 
apart from the divinely instituted authority of the Church, one finds a 
richness of good things in all sections of this book. Philosophy cannot 
be divorced from living religion, and it is apparent to us who have the 
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traditional union of philosophy and theology how philosophy freed 
from religion loses this freedom in the domain of science. The begin- 
nings of the spiritual life as outlined here are not far from that neces- 
sary “desire for perfection” which is familiar to Catholic ascetics; 
it presupposes a tradition and must be bought at: the price of ascesis 
and illumination. This freedom is possible, it is pointed out, only 
through Christ and through His grace, and “the mystery of Christi- 
anity, the religion of God made man, is above all the mystery of 
liberty.” Indeed Christian revelation is universal, and everything 
analogous to it in other religions is simply a part of that revelation. 
Thus, Mr. Berdyaev concludes that “ Christianity is not a religion of 
the same order as others; it is, as Schleiermacher said, the religion of 
religions.” The author’s mysticism, one feels, is that of Baader, Joseph 
de Maistre, Solovyov or of Leon Bloy. It derives much of its philo- 
sophic basis from Plotinus and Nicholas of Cusa and Eckhart. It is of 
the higher, inner sort of Christianity which, we are told, possesses 
eternal significance and a mystical quality which today is growing more 
intense and stronger. It will have no part with “ merely external forms 
of Christianity based on custom.” 

With such a view before us it is hard to understand how, as in what 
follows, all is sacrificed unfeelingly on the altar of freedom. “ This 
revolt [i.e. ‘of the present day against coercion (sic) in matters of 
faith and religion’] can and does bring in its train certain fatal con- 
sequences and may mean a loss of faith, yet it contains an inner moment 
of truth, namely the truth of freedom.” Here we come to what is 
perhaps the crucial error in Mr. Berdyaev’s exposition—one indeed 
which is not new or uncommon in contemporary religious literature: 
a conviction of the truth of Christianity and an intense personal 
reliance on individual enlightenment called mysticism, to the exclusion 
of the traditional, authoritative and historic organization which claims 
to bring Christ to men and to enable men to arrive at God. This con- 
scious ignoring of the claims of the Catholic Church cannot be justified 
on the grounds of a devision of men into the élite of the gnosis and the 
great mass of mankind. Truth is one. The Church has from its 
beginning held to its heart both the mystics and the “ average” souls. 
Mr. Berdyaev has lost sight of the fact that Eckhart, Nicholas of Cusa 
or Boehme are not representative Christian mystics in the same sense 
that Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura or St. Teresa are mystics, who 
found truth and lasting freedom of the spirit in the secure authority of 
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the visible Catholic Church. This tendency to pursue generalities and 
neglect to follow through to the term of his reasoning is all the more 
noticeable when one recalls that distinction between the Church and 
churchmen so excellently made by Mr. Berdyaev in “The Worth of 
Christianity and the Unworthiness of Christians ” (The Bourgeois Mind, 
1934). 

There are some statements made throughout the book which are cast 
in the brief, epitomizing vein of the author and unless understood in 
connection with fuller explanations elsewhere are at best half-truths. 
Such is the statement that God is nothing that is; He is non-being. 
This, in view of the negative theology of the mystics signifies that God 
is non-being in the sense that He is not determined by natural attributes 
and is incapable of positive and limited connotation. Yet the theology 
of mysticism supports the view that even the “divine darkness” is 
understood or interpreted in positive and affirmative language, and does 
not involve any denial of the “super-being ” of God. One fails to see 
how Mr. Berdyaev’s genuine gnosis does more than becloud and mystify 
those objects of inquiry which are made clear only in the light of faith. 
Another example of statement which as it stands is erroneous is that 
the Catholic doctrine of the soul and body of the Church “ acts as a 
corrective to the Roman Catholic conception of the Church, which means 
the damnation of the majority of mankind.” So also there is a wrong 
view of the sacraments expressed on page 335, and on the next page 
the error is patent in the curious exposition of the person and function 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary as the “ female cosmic soul of humanity.” 
Such a view even taken in its context makes one doubt the clarity and 
validity of the author’s conception of Him whom Mary brought forth. 

A Catholic reader of the final chapter, “ The Church and the World” 
will find it disagreeable. It is a mélange of half-truths and vague yet 
positive generalizations. Thus, “ He [Christ] did not at first institute 
a historic Church with an earthly organization. The primitive Christian 
community lived in an atmosphere of escatology in expectation of the 
Second Coming of Christ and the advent of the Kingdom of God; the 
organization of a Church in the historic meaning of the word, was 
unnecessary.” This view is by no means original. It is logical enough 
in one who denies the reality of Christ, and the historic truth of the 
Gospels; but is surprising in one who has, after much suffering and 
conflict of spirit come back to see in Christ and His message the sole 
salvation of the world. The expectation of the Second Coming—more 
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implicit than explicit in primitive Christianity—did not alter the growth 
and development of the visible Church from the primal Twelve, nor did 
it interfere with the expressed will of Christ that such be the nature 
of His Church, or in the promised guidance of the Holy Spirit until 
the end. Mr. Berdyaev sees in Christianity this marvelous working of 
grace and believes firmly in the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the accomplishing of the divine purpose. This book is a brilliant 
defense of all this. But he has permitted his enthusiasm for freedom 
of the spirit to loose the bonds that unite. For there is a point in the 
extension of spiritual freedom where freedom becomes a bondage per- 
plexing and painful because it has not wherein to rest and remain fixed 
and quiet and secure. 

There remains but to call attention to what appears to be rn error 
in the Translator’s note on page xiv. He points out that the adjective 
soborny in Russian, which corresponds to the noun sobornost, trans- 
lates the word “ Catholic ” as applied to the Church in the Creed. The 
Russian Orthodox Church uses the word soborny in the Creed for the 
word Catholic with the meaning conciliar or synodal. Even in Russian 
circles there is some question as to the real theological meaning of the 
word. (Cf. d’Herbigny, Theologia de Ecclesia, vol. 11, 2nd ed., p. 67). 


JOSEPH B. COLLINS. 


Sulpician Seminary. 


La renaissance du XIIé siécle: Les écoles et Venseignement (Publica- 
tions de L’Institut d’Etudes Médiévales d’Ottawa, III). By G. 
Part, A. Brunet, P. TremsBuay. Paris: Librairie Philosophique. 
J. Vrin; Ottawa: Institut d’Etudes Médiévales, 1933. Pp. 324. 


If you have been trying in vain to buy a copy of G. Robert, Les 
écoles et V’enseignement de la théologie pendant la premiére moitié du 
VIT¢ siécle you will be doubly grateful for this new book. Robert’s 
thesis was an excellent piece of work written under the direction of 
Pére Mandonnet. But remarkable though it was at the time of its 
publication in 1909, its re-edition could only be justified by a thorough 
revision. This was happily undertaken as the third publication of the 
mediaeval institute of Ottawa. The book emerges quite transformed, 
though the master-idea of Robert, the presentation of the philosophy 
and theology of the early twelfth century against the background of 
the schools of the period, has been preserved. 
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A sentence on page 151 defines rather well the viewpoint of the 
authors: “ C’est la genése d’une méthode que avons @ reconstituer, 
s’étendant de la dialectique a la philosophie et a la théologie, non pas 
une histoire littéraire ou scientifique de la renaissance médiévale.” 

Pére Chenu writes an illuminating foreword to the work of his con- 
fréres. Their individual contributions are not specified. The study is 
divided into two parts: the first dealing with the schools and methods 
of education, the second with the teaching of theology. 

Robert had insisted that the history of thought should be studied in 
connection with the system of education of the time; the present 
authors go further and show that it can be understood only in relation 
with the social and economic conditions of the period. Accordingly 
they study the decline of the monastic schools and the rise of the 
cathedral schools in connection with the economic revolution and the 
flourishing of the towns. This phase of the work is not developed to 
any great extent; it should above all point the way to further fruitful 
investigation. 

The chapters on the organization of the schools and methods of 
teaching are rich in carefully traced historical definitions of words like 
schola, magister, licentia docendi, lectio, ete. The rather lengthy fourth 
chapter, “ La renaissance du XIIé siécle,’ bears the title of the book 
itself (was not the thesis of Robert more happily named than this 
present study?). In the chapter the renaissance is treated strictly as 
the revival of ancient learning. 

The method of teaching theology from the Sacred Text is more fully 
developed than in Robert. The technical terms are explained and the 
system is made intelligible. Particularly interesting is the treatment 
of sententia. 

The term theologia as designating a science distinct from scriptural 
exegesis comes into use with Abelard. That great teacher is dealt with 
in the final chapter of the book. He is rescued from the charges of 
exaggerated rationalism brought against his faith. 

The work is heavily documented. Brief bibliographical notes follow 
the chapters, but most of the bibliography is left in the footnotes, 
where it points the way for special study in which the reader may be 
interested. Texts are not always quoted from the best edition. The 
first edition of Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science is 
cited instead of the second (1927) with its additions and corrections. 
It was premature to announce the sixth edition of De Wulf, Histoire 
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de la philosophie médiévale as complete in three volumes (p. 14). The 
critical text of Hilka-Schumann, Carmina Burana should have been 
listed on page 84. In the bibliography concerning the word moyen dge 
(p. 144) the article of Gordon, “ Medium Aevum and the Middle Age,” 
SPE, XIX, should have been included. When the authors knew of 
Lehmann’s study why do they give prominence to Cellarius and his 
divisions? Page 157, note 2 appears to exaggerate the independence 
of Martin of Braga, Formula honestae vitae, as well as its Christian 
sentiment. 

The rather detailed table of contents of Robert’s thesis has been re- 
placed by a meager list of headings. A glossary of Latin terms com- 
pensates to some extent for this change, in as much as it displays the 
chief riches of the work. 

The publisher is to be congratulated on the excellent paper and 
print of the book, but typographical errors abound. There are three 
on page 115, though this is very exceptional. 

Inevitably English readers will compare this volume with Haskins, 
Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. Haskins’ book even aside from 
the language is more readable; it is more popular. The French book 
is technical. It is written by experts in mediaeval philosophy and 
theology, the latter of which Haskins does not treat. One would read 
Haskins—you have doubtless already done so—before taking up this 
new volume. But if you are interested in mediaeval thought you will 
want to read and possess the latter as well. 

A. K. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Materialism, The Scientific Bias. By Henry Feurx Mins, Junior. (A 
Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia 
University.) New York: The Journal of Philosophy, 1934. Pp. 
120. 


The purpose of the dissertation is to examine materialism as a theory 
of the world, its principles and conclusions; to give in summary a formal 
analysis of the structure of science and a criticism of materialism in 
the light of science; to show the relation between philosophy and 
science; finally to draw conclusions from the entire discussion, which 
amount, in fact, to a very generalized statement of a theory of 
knowledge. 
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The current of materialism is traced historically from Democritus, 
Epicurus and Lucretius among the ancients, to modern times through 
Hobbes, La Mettrie, Halbach, Moleschott, Vogt and Santayana. Par- 
menides is denied the questionable privilege of being nominated a 
materialist, because he abandoned sense and experience as criteria of 
knowledge; because he denied motion, process, and diversity; because 
he adhered to teleology—that cardinal vice!—and spiritualism. The 
Stoies, too, are excluded from the ranks of materialists because of their 
doctrines of teleology, of divination, of demons and of fortune telling, 
and because they had no physics but regarded the cosmos as a living 
being. 

After a conspectus of the various exponents of materialism, given 
at times in a flippant, somewhat @ Ja Will Durant style, but yet sym- 
pathetically, Mr. Mins gives a summary of the meaning of materialism 
in paradoxes. Materialism is dogmatic—in its ontological or “ meta- 
physical” aspect it asserts substance; it is quasi-sceptical—there are 
no “first principles” and all knowledge is relative, mere opinion, 
verified and verifiable by sense only. It is anti-rationalistic—“ The 
notion of spiritual or immaterial substance is foreign to materialism 
and contradictory to it.”—“ the soul is material, or a name for matter 
with respect to one of its properties, as something which thinks ”’; it is 
rationalistic—it infers reality from appearances and appearances from 
other appearances; it denies chance—most materialists are determinists, 
mechanists; yet it leaves everything to chance—it excludes design and 
purpose as causes from the universe. 

The second chapter is a grandiose plea for the reduction of all science 
to the ontology and methodology of physics. With Mr. Mins, science 
is synonymous with physics and though he makes pretense of viewing 
the positions of Driesch, Woodger, McDougall and Bergson with an 
open mind and from objective viewpoint, there is an undercurrent, 
running true to the title “ Materialism, the Scientific Bias,” of unalter- 
able prejudice in favor of the methods of physics, for he finds no “ valid 
alternatives.” 

If he had limited that statement to science, one might grant his con- 
clusion, but he extends it to include all knowledge in that he reduces 
all knowledge to science. But even with that one might be inclined to 
agree were it not so evident that by “science” he means “ natural 
science” and by that in turn “ physics,” ontologically and methodo- 
logically. “I conclude therefore that scientific knowledge, the common 
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or garden variety organized and made consistent, is the only knowledge 
we have.” But science, according to him, is ontologically, materialism, 
methodologically, physics. He denies to any claimant, particularly 
philosophy, the right to examine, test and pass judgment on the methods 
or findings or “metaphysics” of science. Here it seems, Mins has 
manufactured a straw-man. Philosophy he paints as being busied with 
the criticisms of scientific discoveries and methods, whereas the more 
patent situation is that scientists or more correctly physicists, though 
limiting the fields of philosophy to exclude natural science, do them- 
selves trespass and, not content with explaining the material world “ as 
seen,” begin forthwith to concoct a metaphysics. Philosophy, as such, 
has no quarrel with natural science, until it refuses to be limited by 
material nature, or usurps supreme right to deny to other branches of 
knowledge any validity, any right to exist, or indeed any existence at 
all. Moreover, in denying validity of philosophy as a critic of science 
he equivocates. Philosophy, he maintains, has no method of its own, no 
criteria, no principles, no subject matter to mark it off from science. 
Granted, because all philosophers will admit that philosophy is a science, 
hence in a sense synonymous with it, but not in the sense in which 
Mins takes “science” i.e., natural science, or physics. Further, if 
philosophy does use the methods of science, it is eminently fitted to 
criticize and evaluate the findings of science. 

Were the purpose of the author to convince himself that the most 
satisfactory basis for a natural science is materialism, he has, it seems, 
succeeded. If he intended to show merely that materialism is a suffi- 
cient “metaphysics” for science, even there he accomplished his end. 
But if he intended to establish that it is the only basis possible for a 
natural science, he erred, for any philosophy, materialistic or non- 
materialistic, which postulates a material substance, 1s a metaphysical 
foundation for natural science. And if his thesis proposed to determine 
that all knowledge is scientific in the sense that its criterion is ultimately 
the testimony of the sense, he is inconsistent, for he is doing that which 
he condemns—making a statement which is not verified nor verifiable 
by the senses. His dogmatism expressed in “ materialism is the exclu- 
sive scientific bias” is a severe jolt in the light of an earlier statement: 
“All knowledge is an opinion... all knowledge is tentative and 
presumptive, in principle.” When he postulates, as he must, the relia- 
bility of the senses, is he not himself letting in by the back door a 
species of teleology which materialism abhors? 

Henry A. Loucks. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Man, the Unknown. By Avexis Carrey. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935. Pp. xv + 346. 


This is a remarkable book. It is remarkable, it may be said, not 
alone in essence but in existence as well. It is a portent that a work 
expressing the large essential ideas of Man, the Unknown has been 
produced in our time by a great modern scientist. The portent is 
found not so much in the fact that only a man possessed of wide and 
deep scientific knowledge should exhibit an interest in the deeper 
problems of reality. That interest is inevitable, for no genuine scientist 
is content merely to analyze and describe: he is urged on by his very 
nature as well as by his own individual equipment to go beyond 
description and analysis and to attempt to synthesize and explain. 
The portent here is found in the fact that Dr. Carrel has arrived at the 
conclusions that he has expressed in this work in so incisive, courageous 
and complete a fashion. 

It is stated that the purpose of Man, the Unknown is to present 
an intelligible synthesis of the scientific data gathered concerning 
the human beings of our time. The necessity for some attempt at 
least to synthesize the immense mass of scientific findings concerning 
human nature is obvious. That immense mass can only become real 
knowledge when there is made some sort of synthesis. More than that, 
contemporary passion for knowledge of the physical universe has 
blinded us to the necessity of genuine knowledge of the universe within. 
Unless the nature of man be known, the laws that govern it be 
recognized, the fact discerned that these laws are being transgressed 
with inevitable punishment to ensue, all of modern man’s science will 
be more than worthless: it will be dangerous and disastrous. It is 
the author’s contention that we must turn our attention from our 
“machines and the world of inanimate matter to the body and soul 
of man, to the inorganic and mental processes which have created the 
machines and the universe of Newton and Einstein.” 

It is a realistic picture of modern man that Dr. Carrel presents in 
his introductory chapter. Without being merely cynical and pessimistic, 
he has no illusions concerning the contemporary figure that is the victim 
as well as the producer of industrial civilization. He has mastered 
almost everything that exists upon the earth except himself. He has 
increased his physical stature. He has extended the reach of life, so 
that more people live to be old. He has discarded religion and 
minimizes moral discipline. He is active, interested in practical 
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affairs, marked by a certain shrewdness in the midst of great ignorance 
and also by a sort of mental weakness that leaves him victim to his 
surroundings. But imagination, intelligence and courage are not among 
his marks. The truth is that the environment that science has created 
for man has been the result of chance and has not been constructed out 
of regard for the real nature of man. Instead of being the measure of 
all things in the modern world, man is a stranger in the universe that 
he himself has produced. Hence the need for a better knowledge of 
man who is in reality an indivisible whole of great complexity. 

This better knowledge of man Dr. Carrel attempts to give in brief 
in the sueceeding chapters of his book. The titles of these chapters 
indicate their contents: “The Science of Man”; “Body and Physi- 
ological Activities”; “ Mental Activities”; “Inward Time”; “ Adap- 
tive Functions”; “The Individual”; and finally, “The Remaking 
of Man.” In these chapters there is not only a wealth of material 
such as only a genuine scientist of great ability and long experience 
could present. There are also countless keen and stimulating reflec- 
tions upon the significance of this material. All this, both facts and 
reflections, is presented with a lucidity and precision that leave nothing 
to be desired. The author has succeeded admirably in his effort to 
write a book that is not a mere popularization, but will satisfy both 
scholar and layman. This wealth of thought and clarity of presenta- 
tion can only be indicated by a review. The book itself must be read 
if they are fully to be appreciated. 

A basic thesis developed in the pages of Man, the Unknown is that 
of the unity and integrity of human nature. Dr. Carrel rightly pro- 
tests against Cartesian dualism and against mechanism and insists on 
the essential unity of human nature. His insistence becomes too em- 
phatic and his own doctrine seems to be a sort of monism. He writes 
that “body and soul are views taken of the same object by different 
methods, abstractions obtained by our reason from the concrete unity 
of our being.” The error of Descartes is said to be that these 
“abstracticns” are thought to be real, that the material and the 
mental are two different things. It is of at least historical interest to 
the student of philosophy to see the luckless legacy of Descartes to 
modern thought still at work. Dr. Carrel seems to agree with so 
many others of the past three centuries that the extreme dualism of 
Descartes is the only dualism possible. In the neo-scholastic reader a 
regret arises that Dr. Carrel does not have a better understanding of 
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what Monsignor Pace once called “the mildly monistic view” of 
Thomism with regard to the body-mind problem. 

No small part of the value and importance of Man, the Unknown 
lies in what may be called the authority with which it is written. 
The prestige and accomplishments of the author give to what he writes 
this authoritative note not only when he is giving in summary the 
latest data of the biological sciences, but also when he is reflecting upon 
these data. This holds also when Dr. Carrel expresses his view of 
contemporary man and society. His views and doctrines are not always 
novel: some of the most significant of them have been expressed many 
times by many thinkers. Nor are they always to be held exempt from 
criticism and objection. Yet his authority as a scientist does carry 
over and lend prestige and weight in a special way to the interpretation 
of life that is given here. This interpretation in turn is marked by a 
sanity, comprehension and sureness that are themselves unmistakable 
and impressive. 

The concluding note that is struck is one of hope. It is held that 
for the first time in history a crumbling civilization has within itself 
the power of recognizing the causes of its decay and at its disposal 
“the gigantic strength of science” to save itself. That science does 
possess gigantic strength never before at the disposal of mankind no 
one will deny. But it is curiously at variance with much if not all of 
what Dr. Carrel has already put down in his book to imply that it is 
science that provides the solution of our troubles and dangers. It 
is not in human science that salvation, even for a civilization, is to be 
found. Not in science, the creature of man’s intelligence and will, but 
in man himself is the solution to be found. Man himself cannot pro- 
vide a solution unless he ceases to be “Man, the Unknown” and 
becomes known in his true character, as himself a creature made to the 
image and likeness of his creator and showing by his own nature that 
he is adapted to and destined for a life that is beyond this world of 
time and change. 

JouNn K. Ryan. 

The Oa volic University of America. 


Une Mystique Francaise au XVII° siécle Marie de VIncarnation. By 
Pavut Renavupin. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1935, Pp. 340. 


A few years ago Henri Bremond in his Histoire du Sentiment 
Religieux en France devoted the greater part of his sixth volume to 
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Marie de |’Incarnation. Today Paul Renaudin gives us a new aspect 
of the life of this woman. Married at seventeen, widowed at nineteen 
with a son to care for, she became an Ursuline in the latter part of 
her life and was the first missionary woman to come to this continent. 
She was a woman of action, she was a great missionary; yet she was a 
mystic. 

Father La Haye in 1633 and Father J. Lalemant in 1654 requested 
her under obedience to write of the graces which she had received during 
her “oraison.” As these “ Relations” were written under obedience 
and with no view of publication, one can rely upon their sincerity. 
Furthermore, since she was neither scholarly nor learned, one can 
read them with ease and understanding. 

The aim of Renaudin in this book is to study the mystical life of 
Marie de |’Incarnation. He bases his statements upon her writings 
which are known as her “ Relations.” God is charity says Saint John 
the Divine. But who has penetrated deeper into the very core of 
this doctrine than the mystics? God is love, and because of this love 
the world was created. Bergson himself has said: “ Des étres ont été; 
appelés 4 l’existence, qui étaient destin nés 4 aimer et 4 étre aimés, 
Pénergie créatrice devant se définir par l’amour. Distincts de Dieu, 
qui est cette energie méme, ils ne pouvaient surgir que dans un univers, 
et ¢’est pourquoi l’univers a surgi.” In studying the details of the life 
of Marie de |’Incarnation Renaudin shows that mysticism goes much 
further than all metaphysics and that it is the “raison d’étre de toute 
religion, la rencontre véritable de Dieu et de homme.” 

There is often a wrong conception of mysticism. Some are under 
the impression that it means meditation without action; others that 
it is the extraordinary outward manifestation of the union of the 
soul with its Maker. Marie de l’Incarnation was none of these and 
yet she was a mystic in the strict sense of the word. Mysticism does 
not necessarily mean sanctity but, when sanctity makes its appearance, 
it gives mysticism a stamp of approbation. She was a woman of 
action since she was the first missionary woman to come to this con- 
tinent and she did much for spreading the Catholicism in Canada. 
While still in France, never for a moment was she idle. Her life, we 
might say, was one of hard work, almost of labor. 

If God wishes to make Himself known to some soul while it is still 
here below. He has to call that soul “hors de soi.” However, one 
should not be under the impression that the will has no part in the 
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process. As we study the life of Marie de ]’Incarnation, we are bound 
to see that in order to attain the height of holiness which she attained; 
in order to unite herself with God in an act of comtemplation and of 
love, which made her soul participate in the divine life, she had to 
deny herself and to humiliate herself, to annihilate her personality 
and make an act of complete abandonment in the hands of God. True, 
the grace of God was given freely, but if Marie de l’Incarnation had 
not corresponded to that grace through an act of the will she would 
not have become a mystic. 

The field of religious psychology is one of the most interesting 
branches of the psychology, yet one of which we know very little. 
The contribution of Renaudin to this field is of great importance at 
this time, as it seems to refute some of the theories of Bergson on 
mysticism. It is also of great value because it shows the mysterious 
meeting of the human and the divine in an individual. This after all 
is Catholic mysticism. The author bases all his statements and analysis 
on the works of this woman who never anticipated that her writings 
would be published. It is for this reason that this book will serve as 
a real document in the history of mysticism and its psycholegy. 


Lzon BAISIER. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Der Psychologismus Im Englischen Empiricismus. By Hans PFEIL. 
(Forschungen Zur Neueren Philosophie Und Ihre Geschichte, V., 
Herausgegeben Von Hans Meyer). Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand 
Schoeningh, 1934. Pp. 180. 


Psychologistie tendencies of one sort or another have appeared at 
various periods in the history of philosophy. We need mention only 
the sophists and sceptics of ancient Greece and the nominalists of the 
middle ages. As a fully developed philosophical theory, however, 
psychologism is the product of modern times. England is its home 
and there it found also its classical statement by the empiricist philoso- 
phers. Hans Pfeil, privatdozent at the university of Wuerzburg, 
Germany, proposes in the book under discussion to set forth the psy- 
chologistie views of these philosop’.ers in relation to theoretical philoso- 
phy, i.e., the theory of knowledge. From this angle he studies Francis 
Bacon, the precursor of empiricism, and Locke, Berkeley and Hume, 
its great representatives. 
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Before entering upon an examination of these thinkers, our author 
presents first an interesting analysis of psychologism itself, which he 
provisionally defines as a confusion of the non-psychological order with 
the psychological, and as an attempt to solve non-psychological prob- 
lems by psychological means. That the problem of knowledge is bound 
up with psychology in many ways is a too well known fact to require 
emphatic statement. In a very acute and detailed examination of the 
phenomenology of knowing the writer finds that at least one element, 
and the most significant at that, lies outside the pale of psychology; 
that is, the ideal content of thought, or the abstract-universal-asensual 
representation of the object. 

As the analysis proceeds, we are made acquainted with five different 
ways—not strictly exclusive of each other—in which psychologism fails 
to recognize the non-psychological character of the abstract content of 
thought. From the standpoint of the material object of epistemology 
(gegenstandstheoretisch), psychologism confuses the ideal content of 
thought either with the sense-images, or the psychological processes of 
thinking. Accordingly this first form of psychologism appears as 
sensualistic, or actualistic psychologism. From the point of view of 
the formal object (wissenschaftstheoretisch), psychologism consists in 
considering logic and epistemology as parts of psychology, or as 
sciences whose foundations must be established by psychology. This 
leads to nomological (nomologisch) psychologism which looks upon the 
ideal laws of logic as laws of psychology. With this is closely con- 
nected methodological (methodologisch) psychologism which identifies 
the gnoseological value of thought, i.e., the question of truth, with 
its psychogenetic origin. From the criteriological (erkenntnistheoretisch) 
point of view, psychologism confuses theoretical evidence with the non- 
theoretical feeling of certitude. 

Francis Bacon was not a psychologist because he clearly distinguished 
between the soul and its faculties, and between the working of these 
faculties and the laws of logic. There are doubtful passages in Bacon’s 
writings which seem to convict him of psychologism. They are very 
ably discussed and resolved by Dr. Pfeil. Francis Bacon was interested 
in a large program for the development of the natural sciences and cared 
little for philosophical precision. Nevertheless, Bacon, by insisting, as 
he did, on the importance of the empirical sciences from whose cultiva- 
tion he expected a great revival of philosophy, suggests a certain 
dependence of the realm of thought on the physical order (wissen- 
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schaftstheoretischer Psychologismus), a neglect of the intellect in favor 
of the senses (gegenstandstheoretischer Psychologismus), together with 
the danger of confusing the psychogenetic question with the problem of 
truth (methodologischer Psychologismus). Bacon did not carry into 
philosophy these tendencies of his thought because he did not create a 
system of philosophy. But as soon as his attitude took on the shape 
of philosophical principles psychologism came into existence. This was 
the fate of Locke, Berkeley and Hume’s theories. 

John Locke’s theory of knowledge, apart from its inconsistent appli- 
cation, teaches the psychologistic doctrine of the sensualistic material 
object of epistemology and, on this basis, methodological psychologism 
by confusing the psychogenetic origin of knowledge with its value as 
truth. The same applies to the systems of Berkeley and Hume the 
latter of whom advocated also psychologism as the formal approach to 
the study of logic and epistemology. Nomological and criteriological 
psychologism is not found in these writers. A case of nomological psy- 
chologism is John Stuart Mill’s assertion that the principle of contradic- 
tion is true because of the psychological impossibility of considering two 
contradictory propositions as true, a view which he later extended to 
all first principles of reason. 

Besides giving us a very enlightening study of the problem of psy- 
chologism in English empiricism, Hans Pfeil shows its connection with 
the movement of the Enlightenment and such later developments as 
evolutionism and pragmatism in their many forms. Theoretically the 
fallacies of psychologism have been exposed by the Neo-Kantians, Neo- 
Scholastics and Phenomenologists, especially Edmund Husserl. 


T. A. Ratruer. 


Mt. St. Joseph College, 
Chestnut Hill, Penna. 


The Science of Correct Thinking: Logic. By Cr.zestine N. BITTLE. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. x + 364. 


Father Bittle has written this volume for particular use in the logic 
class as text or supplementary reading, and for general use either there 
or elsewhere as an introduction to philosophy. By “ relative complete- 
ness of material, with the absence of undue complication and tech- 
nicality,” he proposes to make logic, “not easy, but certainly less 
difficult.” The work is substantially a more or less “ Americanized ” 
restatement of the traditional scholastic logic. 
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In a brief introduction the author distinguishes and describes science, 
philosophy, and logic much as they are to be found divided and described 
in any scholastic manual. The five chapters of Part One are given over 
to the “Idea and Term.” Part Two, chapters six through ten, is 
concerned with “Judgment and Proposition.’ Part Three, a good 
third of the volume, is entitled “ Deduction.” It is a well-done, ex- 
haustingly detailed exercise in syllogistic gymnastics. “ Induction ” 
is matter for chapters seventeen through nineteen, some fifty-three 
pages. A final chapter on fallacies concludes Part Four of the book. 
There is appended a “ Glossary of Definitions,” and a complete index. 

Commendable as is the author’s measure of success at putting together 
another substantially sound introduction to the “traditional logic,” 
and providing it with fresh and novel illustrations the book gives 
grounds for regret. It is to be regretted that the manuscript was not so 
rewritten as to eliminate an altogether too frequent carelessness of ex- 
pression. For instance: “ An analogous term is one which is used in a 
sense that is partly the same and partly different.” (p. 66) “The con- 
junctive proposition is a treatment asserting that a subject cannot be or 
do something ‘ at the same time’ . . .“ (p. 121) “ The mind must guard 
itself . . » against errors of correct thinking.” (p. 160) Regrettable is 
the nowadays disproportionately small attention given to induction, and 
the omission of any reference to probability, statistics and the newer 
developments and departures in the field of logic. Regrettable also are 
the inaccurate ‘quotations’ from Porphyrhy’s Isagoge (p. 59), and 
Mercier’s Logique (pp. 272-275) The work also suffers by the absence 
of a bibliography and other references to the more complete and stand- 
ard works on logic. It is important that students of logic be introduced 
to the literature of the subject as well as to its elements. 


Henry R. BurKE. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Einleitung in Die Metaphysik. By Stecrriep Benn. Freiburg in 
Breisgau: Herder & Co., 1933. Pp. 327. 


The aim of this work, modestly called “Introduction to Metaphy- 
sics,” is to clear up misunderstandings and uncertainties regarding the 
science of metaphysics. It has always been a cause of bewilderment 
to the student of science and philosophy to see scientists obstinately 
refusing to consider the metaphysical implications of their findings, and 
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to ridiculing where sober thought should induce admiration. Their own 
explanations (mechanistic interpretations in biology and psychology) 
are for the most part ludicrous attempts to escape where there is no 
escape from the ghosts that ride every fact of experience. The visible 
cannot explain the visible, and behind every phenomena, be this only 
the falling of a stone, there lies a reality which the intellect alone can 
reach. It seems to be slowly, ever so slowly, dawning on the modern 
mind that there can be no science in terms of sense data, no matter how 
carefully observed, classified and described: behind the phenomenon 
the mind justly seeks the noumenon, behind the effect the cause, and at 
the beginning of all order intelligence. Mechanism has broken down 
in biology and psychology. To date it has given no explanation to 
the all too evident teleology and constancy in nature, which, by the 
way, the common sense of the scientist has never denied. Nothing has 
ever been explained successfully in terms of mechanics except 
mechanics. 

The author of this study is very well aware of this state of affairs, 
and painstakingly analyzes literally thousands of facts to show that 
some kind of metaphysical solution can alone do justice to the known 
facts. We must return to metaphysics, in spite of the obloquy heaped 
upon it. The disrepute in which metaphysics lives is due only in a 
small measure to the dialecticians of former ages who offered verbal 
solutions for want of a deeper insight. The animus the moderns dis- 
play towards metaphysics is motivated to a large extent by an aversion 
to supernatural religion, which naturally profits very directly from a 
sane and sound system of metaphysics. If they have had anytking 
better to offer, they have passed up a splendid opportunity: their 
substitute explanations have not even the merit of being logical. We 
may never uncover the innermost soul and the true mechanics of 
reality, of mind, of life. Living and thinking, we grope on and we 
have reached a stage in our understanding where we must definitely 
reject mechanistic explanations, as we do verbal solutions and face 
the facts of science with reverence and open-minded honesty. 

The author surefootediy treads this path and it is a delight for a 
scholastic philosopher to cover the wide fields of science with him. 
He knows the facts, and one needs to know them thoroughly to estab- 
lish the metaphysical realities that they postulate. Not all that he says 
is new, but the completeness of the survey, the convincing, living pre- 
sensations of minute facts are new. All the diverse partial interpreta- 
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tions of individual scholastics are here combined into one effort, 
without even then claiming finality and completeness. 

Not all facts are as yet scientifically established, and this will in all 
probability never be done. But for the purposes of a metaphysical 
interpretation it suffices to have some facts accurately understood. 
All experience embodies the eternal realities of metaphysics just as 
the orderliness of it reflects an ultimate intelligence. If there can be 
no reality without metaphysical implications, no science without princi- 
ples and necessary connections, there can neither be any metaphysical 
understanding without an accurate knowledge of the facts of science. 

It is difficult to do justice to the author, and this is not the applica- 
tion of a cliché. He has crowded an immense amount of close observa- 
tion and clear thinking into a small volume. In Section D alone, 
entitled: “Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics” the author dis- 
cusses truth, appearance, universe, energy, life, soul. We have never 
before seen the multiple manifestations of life of the behavior of 
living things, the many problems which they present discussed so 
thoroughly and completely. He reaches the conclusion that, although 
there be no vital process which does not involve excitation and re- 
action, a mere description of life ab initio cannot substitute for an 
explanation a fine. Life is an uninterrupted process of realization of 
an aim. The astoundingly cleverly organized living body is organized 
and operates for a purpose. 

The style of the author is charming, but also original. One must read 
oneself into his way of vhinking and speaking. The results repay 
well all the effort it costs. This book will appeal to philosophers, 
because it is a book of careful, painstaking thinking about problems 
and solutions, and not about other peoples’ opinions. 


A. W. CENTNER. 


The Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Studies in the Philosophy of Creation (With Especial Reference to 
Bergson and Whitehead). By Newton P. STauLKNECHT. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1934. Pp. xiii + 170. 


“True philosophy,” writes the author of Studies in the Philosophy 
of Creation, “is a weaving together of the notions which the ages of 
reflection upon human life have brought to mind.” By such a state- 
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ment, even though he disagree with it, the reader is led to expect in the 
following pages an examination of at least the outstanding “ notions ” 
concerning creation, and perhaps a new theory which is, if not exhaust- 
ively, still predominantly eclectic. But the purpose of the volume is not 
that. It is Bergson’s thought and creation in the Bergsonian sense with 
which the book deals throughout, even to the extent that the analysis of 
Whitehead’s achievement is called its “ brilliant culmination” which 
combines “with the productive contingency of Bergson the independ- 
ence of finite individuaiism.” The root of the Bergsonian theory is 
found, remotely, in Plato’s Demiurge; proximately, the theory is an 
answer to the challenge bequeathed by the Cartesian cleavage: chaos 
or determinism? The author calls the philosophy of creation — by 
which he means ultimately the vital surge, the Elan Vital —the first 
successful world-view which harmonizes the permanent and the flux in 
the cosmos. It purports to solve the problem of how to introduce 
spontaneous agency and chance or contingent becoming into our world- 
theory and still allow a reasonable ground for the exquisitely articu- 
lated system of our knowledge. 

By what criterion is the success of the answer or of the explanation 
offered to be judged? Stallknecht does not tell. This philosophy of 
creation, which finally emerges, purified of Bergson’s inconsistencies, is 
“definitely opposed to subjectivism. It accepts a realism of concrete 
objects, and a ‘ participatory realism’ of Platonic forms which enter 
both these objects and the mental activity of organisms capable of dis- 
course. . . . It satisfies at least de jure the requirements of a ‘ reason- 
able’ interpretation of life. The moral as well as the cognitive aspects 
of man’s experience are preserved intact. Man’s conscious life of prac- 
tical desires and decisions and his theoretic life of understanding are 
interpreted as equally significant in revealing the nature of the real. . . . 
The contingent element in creation supports . . . the reality of moral 
life and of moral decision. The employment of patterns of elaborate 
structure in the creative process supplies the object of scientific investi- 
gation and thus establishes the significance of man’s theoretic activi- 
ties.’ That, in summary, is the achievement of the philosophy of 
creation, Bergsonian vintage. Is it more than the answer expected 
were the theory subjected to a sort of sublimated pragmatic test? 
Granted that the theory gives the explanation and makes the provisions 
claimed for it, we look in vain for its ultimate cause. How does the 
creative process start? Of what nature are the elements which it unites 
or divides or multiplies or adds to produce its novelties? Must a God 
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be postulated? “God,” says Stallknecht, “is not an impulse or force 
but a creative spirit.” Did He give the original “ push” or is He the 
“push” itself? Towards what goal does the activity tend, if it has a 
goal? Or is it an end in itself? To say that the present order is 
headed for one in which man is to play a subordinate réle to creations 
of a higher species or order, just as animals and inanimate beings 
serve man now, is mere guesswork. 

There is in the volume a thoroughly sympathetic delineation of Berg- 
son’s theory and an able defense of its fundamental tenets. It is hard 
to see, however, that Stallknecht’s restatement is less bizarre or less 
imaginative than Bergson’s own. There is, moreover, the difficulty 
common to most modern philosophical expositions, involved in the dis- 
regard for conventional and accepted meaning of words, and in the use 
of highly concentrated and obscure expressions. What, for example, 
is the meaning of “ participatory realism” of Platonic forms? “ Pre- 
creational isolation?” “God’s eternal supertemporal pulse of thought? ” 
What is gained by saying “ with S. Alexander” that time is the mind 
of space, and space the body of time? If explanations are to explain, 
they dare not proceed on obscurum per obscurius lines. 


Henry A. Luoks. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Faith and Modern Science. By Reeatnatp J. Dineue. London: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1935. Pp. xvii 4- 195. 


Ever since the first appearance of works by White and Draper on 
the alleged conflict between theology, dogma, revelation, scripture, faith 
and the Bible on the one hand and science, reason, research, facts and 
the laboratory on the other hand, there has been a veritable stream of 
literature pro and con devoted to this subject. The Catholic viewpoint 
was ably presented by Sir Bertram Windle, Dr. J. J. Walsh and a host 
of contributors to the pamphlet series published by the Catholic Truth 
Society, the Paulist Press and the America Press. Other attitudes and 
outlooks included (1) the followers of Draper and White who claimed 
that there was an irreconcilable opposition or antithesis between reli- 
gion and science and that the former should be abandoned in favor of 
the latter; (2) the ostrich fraternity, according to whom the best policy 
was to shut up the rivals in water-tight compartments and adopt some 
sort of mental bisection, intellectual bifurcation or division of labor 
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whereby science might be alloewd a totalitarian sway on week-days and 
religion permitted to rule on the Sabbath; and (3) Fundamentalists, 
so-called, who admitted an incompatibility between the natural light of 
reason and the supernatural light of faith, but who, having acknowl- 
edged not only a distinction but a hostility, saw no possibility of com- 
promise and openly attacked their conception of science while defend- 
ing their interpretation of religion. Indeed a similar series of positions 
might be enumerated on the parallel problem of the Church and state 
antinomy. 

The present volume was occasioned by the new situation in science 
wherein the New Physics, as interpreted by Eddington and Jeans, is 
aligned with an idealistic philosophy and is consequently thought by 
certain timid souls to be more favorable to the “tender-mind.” Their 
evident relief indicates the precarious character of their faith and their 
addiction to the modern pastime of swallowing hook-line-and-sinker 
anything broadcast in the name of science. Mr. Dingle is not so easily 
taken in. His motto (if one may quote Vergil in this Horatian year) 
would seem to be timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

The principal merit of Mr. Dingle’s book is its freshness. It is also 
notable for the same sort of common-sense displayed by his brother, 
Herbert Dingle, in the latter’s little volume entitled Science and Human 
Experience, which was an antidote to Jeans and Eddington written in 
the interests of science rather than religion. Those Catholic apologists 
who were dissatisfied with the co-operative volume edited by Needham 
and entitled Science, Religion and Reality, which was as widely known 
as the volumes of White and Draper, will be grateful to the author of 
the present work. It is not enough to say that religion deals with 
values while science deals with facts. Dogma is a part of theology as 
well as morals. It may be satisfactory to say that art seeks beauty 
while science seeks truth, but theology offers us truths as well as good. 
Even philosophy must protest at the insinuation that truth is the exclu- 
sive prerogative of science, since there are ultimate causes as well as 
proximate. Finally, it is definitely wrong to give matter to science 
and spirit to religion. 

However, the new entente between science and religion as established 
by Jeans and Eddington is sufficient provocation for a new treatment 
of the perennial theme and Mr. Dingle does a competent job of work. 
No longer is the focus of interest centered about Galileo and Darwin. 
Wilberforce, Gosse, Gray and Bryan would probably be delighted to 
find that the physico-chemical foundations of the mechanistic biology 
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of the nineteenth century are now of an idealistic character, but the 
Catholic philosopher will have little more regard for pantheism than 
he had for atheism. It is this reviewer’s conviction that the majority 
of non-Catholic intellectuals today are of the pantheistic persuasion, 
whatever may be the labels they employ. Accordingly, a different 
approach from that of the past generation of Christian thinkers is in 
order and Mr. Dingle provides it. He refuses to accept the alleged 
argument for free-will supplied by the so-cailed “ principle of inde- 
terminacy”; he rejects the emasculated explanation of miracles as 
applying merely to functional maladies; he denies the value of experi- 
mental proof of immortality proffered by psychic research; he concedes 
what he can to that phallic fellow, Freud, but protests against his 
determinism, his extravagant pansexualism and other dangers; he com- 
pliments the Catholic clergy for their escape from that scientific offi- 
ciousness which is so characteristic of Dean Inge and Dr. Barnes (whom 
Chesterton calls the “absurd Bishop of Birmingham” and in whose 
honor Father McNabb chose the text “I will pull down my barns,” 
Luke, xii, 18); he repudiates Eddington’s theorem (which is, after all, 
but a repetition of John Locke) that “the only subject presented to 
me for study is the content of my own consciousness”; and he makes 


pertinent comments on sterilization, birth-control, abortion, eugenics 
and vivisection. Last but not least, he gives us the five classical proofs 
of theism as stated by St. Thomas. 

That the subject of this book is of current, popular interest is indi- 
cated by the fact that Bertrand Russell, that prolific producer of pot- 
boilers, has devoted his latest publication to it. Mr. Dingle’s book 
lacks an index. 


C. O’GrRapy. 
University of Notre Dame. 


Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic. By James J. 
WausH. New York: Fordham University Press, 1935. Pp. 
xii + 377. 


The sub-titles of Dr. Walsh’s latest book aid in revealing its nature. 
They are “ Scholasticism in the Colonial Colleges” and “ A Neglected 
Chapter in the History of American Education.” As is further stated 
in the preface, Scholasticism did not disappear at the time of the 
Renaissance and Reformation: “ Scholasticism continved to be the 
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philosophic teaching of European but also American universities and 
colleges down until well on in the nineteenth century.” Moreover: 
“ Scholasticism has always been looked upon as a thing of the distant 
past, but as a matter of fact the men who organized our government 
of the people, by the people and for the people in its present form, 
were most of them trained mentally in accordance with this medieval 
mode of thought and teaching.” 

The value of this book lies in the fact that it presents material to 
support the author’s two-fold thesis that Scholasticism continued to 
influence men long after its supposed demise and that among those men 
whom it influenced were the majority if not all of the founding fathers 
of our nation. While it becomes clearer year by year to the student 
of the history of philosophy that Scholasticism did not and could not 
come to a sudden end in the sixteenth century, it is particularly inter- 
esting to have its actuality in colonial America given the vivid proof of 
actual historical records. These documents illustrative of the form and 
content of philosophical studies in our colonial colleges are of the high- 
est interest to the student not only of the history of philosophy but of 
educational and political and social theory as well. 

Among the evidence given for the use of Scholastic methods and 
subject-matter is the set of theses discussed at Harvard’s first com- 
mencement. The theses in metaphysics were four in number and read 
in order: Omne ens est bonum; Omne creatum est concretum; Quicquid 
aeternum idem et immensum; Bonum Metaphysicum non suscipit 
gradus. The theses in ethics include: Actio virtutis habitum antecellit ; 
Voluntas est virtus moralis subjectum; Voluntas est formaliter libera; 
Prudentia est virtus difficillima; Prudentia est virtus intellectualis, & 
moralis; Justititia mater omnium virtutum; Mors potius subeunda 
quam aliquid culpae perpetrandum; Non injuste agit nisi qui libens 
agit; Mentiri potest qui verum dicit; Juveni modestia summum Orna- 
mentum. Among the theses in physics are found the following: Materia 
secunda non potest existere sine forma; Forma est principium indi- 
viduationis; Ex meris accidentibus non fit substantia; Quicquid 
movetur ab alio movetur; Anima non fit ex traduce; Vehemens sensi- 
bile destruit sensum. Theses in rhetoric, grammar and logic were also 
assigned and among the latter the following may be noted: Universalia 
non sunt extra intellectum; Causa et Effectus sunt simul tempore; 
Axioma contingens est, quod ita verum est, ut aliquando falsum esse 
possit. 
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As the author states, fifty years after its founding the Harvard 
theses were substantially the same in form and content although they 
were distributed into more categories and were twice as numerous. 
What is of even greater significance is the fact that during the eight- 
eenth century the subject-matter of the philosophy classes and the 
method of teaching philosophy by syllogism and disputation seems to 
have continued without material change. Nor did a change take place 
until sometime well into the nineteenth century, as is indicated by the 
nature of the theses for 1810. In that year almost two hundred theses 
in ten different fields were assigned. Among the theses in metaphysics 
for that year are the following: “The soul is one and simple and all 
its operations are modes of existence; When external things are pre- 
sented to our senses, we perceive the things themselves, not images or 
forms of them; How external things are perceived we do not at all 
understand; Perception does not depend upon the will; That we 
ourselves exist we know by intuition, demonstration shows us the exist- 
ence of God and the senses bear testimony to the existence of every- 
thing else.” In ethics the theses for 1810 included: “ Even if advan- 
tages should accrue to us from violating the law, greater disadvantages 
will surely come from the same source; Therefore it is not allowed to 
do evil that good may come of it; To neglect the laws of nature is a 
crime that must be recognized; those who do this are unworthy of pun- 
ishment; God demands the actions which beget happiness; He pro- 
hibits those which bring misery; An action done for the sake of praise 
or reward ought not only to be good in itself but ought to be done from 
a just motive and out of reverence for the divine will.” 

Dr. Walsh also cites theses proposed and defended at Yale, the 
College of New Jersey, now Princeton University, the Coilege of Phila- 
delphia, now Pennsylvania University, and the College of Rhode Island, 
now Brown University, all of which indicate the same general Scholastic 
method, form and content. There is also evidence that the same philoso- 
phy was dominant at William and Mary and at King’s College, the 
parent institution of Columbia University. At Yale in 1797 the fol- 
lowing theses were proposed: As to what is the substratum of maiter 
or spirit is altogether and entirely hidden from the human race; The 
properties of spirit as well as matter are very well known to many; 
That matter thinks can neither be demonstrated nor even shown to be 
at all probable; The existence of spirit is much more probable than 
the existence of matter. In ethics it was proposed that every lie is 
culpable; that the sole foundation of ethics is found in the most holy 
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Scripture and that the true equality of man is not a matter of science 
or honor or riches but an equality of rights. 

At Brown in 1789 the great question of academic debate in the 
department of politics was non-scholastic in character: An Columbus 
Americam reperiendo generi humano benefecerit? It would be inter- 
thing to know with what arguments the negative answer to this question 
was defended almost a century and a half ago. Its modernity is the 
more appreciated in view of the fact that English audiences for over a 
year have enjoyed a theatrical production in which Columbus is tried 
and found guilty of having discovered America. 

The field of investigation that Dr. Walsh opens up in the volume 
under review is both an interesting and important one. As has already 
been stated, year by year students of the history of philosophy see 
more clearly how the influence of Scholasticism continued into modern 
times. It was impossible that it should be otherwise and it was a 
strange reading of history that thought that the modern world could 
sever itself from previous centuries and their ways of thought and 
action. Hence Scholasticism necessarily had its tremendous part in the 
formation of the modern world and continued its formative work long 
after it was proclaimed dead and buried. But there are other reasons 
why Scholasticism should have been so dominant in America. It must 
not be forgotten that America was what may be called a “ provincial ” 
nation until well into the nineteenth century. Hence it resisted, rather 
it did not feel, the full effects of the new ideas in philosophy that were 
being put forth and accepted in England and on the continent. The 
distance of the new world from the old was itself sufficient to keep the 
colonial colleges serenely unconscious, or at least unaffected in any 
serious way, by the Cartesian revolution, the novelties of Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume and the rest. Or if these new doctrines were proposed, 
the intellectual conservatism of a pioneer society was strong enough to 
prevent their acceptance. 

The subject is worthy of further, more formal and more exhaustive 
study than that which Dr. Walsh has been able to give to it. His work 
is rather diffuse and is sometimes carelessly written. A more objective 
and penetrating consideration of the content and method of the philo- 
sophical courses at Harvard alone would supply a long and absorbing 
chapter in the history of philosophy and in the history of education in 
America as well. This chapter remains to be written by some student 
equipped with an adequate knowledge both of Scholasticism and of 
modern philosophy. 
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Note may be taken of the error on p. 14, the familiar confusion of 
the ontological argument of St. Anselm’s with the ontologism advanced 
by Rosmini and sometimes attributed to Orestes A. Brownson. On 
page 19 it is indicated that Benthamism was flourishing in 1752, whereas 
Jeremy Bentham himself was only born in 1748. Dr. Walsh’s book 
also includes chapters on “ Scholastic Philosophy Old and New,” “ Dis- 
putations,”’ “The Change to Modern Education” and “ Life and Edu- 
cation.” An appendix gives illustrations of theses in philosophy pro- 
posed and defended at Boston College and Fordham University. 


JoHN K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Saint Thomas Aquinas: On the Governance of Rulers. (De Regimine 
Principum.) Translated from the Latin. By Grratp B. PHELAN. 
Toronto, Canada: St. Michael’s College, 1935. Pp. 143. 


The present volume is the third of a series of translations that is 
being published under the general title of “St. Michael’s College 
Philosophical Texts,” the volumes that preceded it being translations 
of St. Thomas’s De Ente et Essentia by Clare C. Riedl and his Com- 
pendium Theologiae, Part 1, Tractate 2, translated by Ross J. Dunn. 
The translation of the De Regimine Principum naturally makes up the 
greater part of this publication, but the work also has an index and a 
preface of twenty-two pages. 

In the preface Dr. Phelan discusses briefly, but clearly and adequately 
for the purposes of his work, the questions of the title, authenticity, 
date of composition, content and text of the De Regimine Principum. 
Apart from his résumé of the contents of the work, the editor follows 
the standard authorities— Grabmann, Mandonnet, Roguet, Zeiller, 
Endres, Flori and others—in his consideration of controverted and 
obscure questions arising from this opusculum. He has been wise in 
not giving so much and such varied material on these difficulties as to 
confuse rather than to enlighten and guide the student. The best 
opinions on the most important problems are, however, indicated or 
presented. 

In his discussion of the content of the book, the editor agrees with 
Roguet that the De Regimine Principum is not primarily a philosophi- 
cal but a theological treatise. Yet as a theologian St. Thomas has a 
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right to call on philosophical doctrines for aid, and does so. The 
editor does not undertake in his summary “ to sift and sort the different 
arguments employed by St. Thomas in this treatise and to arrange them 
under headings of philosophical arguments, theological arguments, his- 
torical arguments, and so forth.” He finds that a broad survey of the 
part of the De Regimine Principum reveals that St. Thomas was con- 
cerned with four general points of political doctrine. These are, in the 
first book, as fellows: the necessity of government; the relative merits 
and demerits of governments, both good and bad; the reasons and 
motives for which rulers govern; the nature of rulership and the duties 
of rulers. The portions of the second book which were written by St. 
Thomas deal with the first duty ascribed to the ruler, namely, the found- 
ing of a city. The remaining parts of the work, those ascribed to 
Ptolemy of Lucca, St. Thomas’s pupil, are not discussed or translated. 

In the translation itself it has been the aim of the translator to avoid 
altering the text, and to preserve the accuracy of St. Thomas’s lan- 
guage by a literal construction of his words while yet retaining gram- 
matical and idiomatic English. For the most part the translator has 
been successful in his task of putting the work into English dress. 
Exception may be made of his use of the phrases “irascible parts ” 
and “concupiscible parts.” These phrases belong so completely to 
another age that they are almost meaningless in modern times. In their 
place an easier translation into contemporary diction would have been 
a great improvement. The Latin servus is translated as “serf”; anto- 
nomastice as “ par excellence ”; — both translations to which precisely 
the opposite objection to that above can be made. The sentence on p. 
125, ll. 7-10 contains a grammatical error. 

This little volume will serve a very definite and useful purpose by 
making St. Thomas’s De Regimine Principum available to students and 
others who are unable to read Latin or lack ready access to the Latin 
original. It may well serve as an introduction to the study of the 
political and social doctrines of St. Thomas and also stimulate interest 
in his other works in theology and philosophy. While it was beyond 
the editor’s stated scope to give the entire treatise and a much larger 
book would have resulted, there would have been many advantages in 
translating the complete work. It would have been possible and easy 
to make clear which parts of the complete work are authentic writings 
of St. Thomas and which are the additions of Ptolemy of Lucca. These 
latter belong to the same way of thought as do the authentically 
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Thomistic portions. There would, therefore, be something of the same 
advantage in presenting them in English as in the case of St. Thomas’s 
own contributions. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that a more attractive format would 
add to the usefulness of the present work. The price has been kept 
low but even in a low-priced volume it is possible to have the great 
advantages that come with a carefully planned piece of printing. 


EpWArRD CLINTON. 
Boston, Mass. 


Textus et documenta in usum exercitationum et praelectionum academi- 
carum. Series theologica, 8. Photius et Ecclesia Komana. II: 
A synodo Romana (869) usque ad depositionem Photii (886). 
Documenta collegit et notis ilustravit G. Hormann, 8. I. Romae: 
Apud Aedes Pont. Universitatis Gregorianae, 1932. Pp. 52. 


This little publication had the misfortune to make its appearance a 
year before the celebrated discovery made by the Abbé Dvornik and 
Father Grumel. The researches on which these two scholars spent 
their energies, each independently of the cther, have disclosed to us the 
fact that Photius did in the peace of the Roman church,' neither Pope 
John VIII nor any of his successors ever having renewed the excom- 
munication pronounced against the famous patriarch by Nicholas I and 
sustained by Hadrian II and the eighth oecumenical council but after- 
wards raised in 879 by a synod of Constantinople having the condi- 
tional approbation of John VIII. The great advance that our knowl- 
edge has made, thanks to this discovery, has been so clearly demonstrated 
by the great Byzantine scholar, H. Grégoire, that I have only to refer 
the reader to his account.? In brief, it may be said that. what everyone 
from Cardinal Baronius down to Cardinal Hergenroether and our own 
times had understood as a schism between the Sees of Rome and 
Constantinople was only a schism in the latter, occupied successively by 
Photius, Etienne de Antoine Cauléas, and the partisans of Ignatius, 
who tried by every means not only to bring about the acceptance of 


2F,. Dvornik, Byzantion, VIII (1933), 425-474. V. Grumel, Revue des 
Sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXXII (1933), 432-457. Cf. also 
Id., Echos d@’Orient, XXXIII (1934), 257-288; F. D(oelger), Byz. Zeitschr. 
XXXIV (1934), 214s8.; P. M(aa)s, ibid. XXXV (1935). 

2 Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres de V’ Académie royale de Belgique, XX 
(1934) , 36-53. 
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their point of view by the Holy See but also to give the impression — 
wholly false, as we know now — that the Holy See was on their side. 

Father Hofmann cannot be reproached for not having been a prophet 
and for not having introduced into his collection, which would have 
been quite exceptional, any of the documents of the “dossier anti- 
photien”’ (Mansi XVI, 409-457). At present the interest of all those 
who are concerned with the Photian question is centered on this dossier. 
M. Grégoire rightly calls it “ a veritable cannon trained on Photius and 
even on the Papacy in so far as the latter is in agreement with him.” 
The Abbé Dvornik — who has just added to the results already achieved 
by him in this field a further innovation by showing that the Patriarch 
Ignatius surrendered his dignity when Photius succeeded him for the 
first time*—has proved that false Ignatians are throughout false 
Photians and of the same opinions. Now Father Hofmann’s collection 
necessarily allows only the study of these last, although his document 
number 13 attacked the first. Consequently, his collection could scarcely 
be made the foundation of a seminar course on Photius and the Roman 
church. 

The presentation leaves much to be desired. The editor’s Latin is not 
only inelegant but even in places incorrect (cf. p. 4, 1. 27: Motiva 
Papae pro hac indulgentia) and is not always very easy to understand 
(ef. on the same page 1. 34s.: idem menti studiosi patefiet). The 
critical edition of the [Vth Treatise of St. Gelasius, recently edited by 
Schwartz, Publizistische Sammlungen zum acacianischen Schisma 
(1934) pp. 7-15, is later than Father Hofmann’s pubiication, but 
instead of citing on p. 31, n. 2 this treatise from Mansi, he would have 
done better to quote it from Thiel (Hpist. pont. Rom. I, p. 564— 
Schwartz, p. 11s.). On page 4, 1. 23, read “after” instead of “ be- 
fore.” The misprints are too inconsequential to be enumerated here. 

I end by expressing the hope of seeing a critical edition of the 
dossier anti-photien appear every soon, an edition which would per- 
mit Father Hofmann to complete his collection in such a way as to give 
to the two little works which have already appeared‘ their full 
usefulness, | 

ERNEST STEIN. 

The Catholic University of America. 


8 Bulletin de VInstitute archéologique bulgare, IX (1935). 

*The one of which I have just given an account is a continuation of the 
first, covering the years 658 to 867 and making up the sixth number of 
Textus et documenta, 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLIV, No. 6: November, 1935. 


A. K. Rogers: Plato’s Theory of Forms. Not aiming at novelty, the 
author attempts to canvass the evidence as to the nature of the forms, 
their part in Plato’s doctrine and to what extent they present a picture of 
Pluto’s mind. J. W. A. Hickson: Causality and Recent Physics. Within 
the limits of knowledge and experimental science the principle of causality 
is of so fundamental a character that if its validity is denied no inference 
can be made from the observed to the unobserved. “ Freedom of the will” 
is not a vera causa. Albert G. A. Balz: Some Historical Steps Towards 
Parallelism. The movement towards parallelism is a consequence of the 
new ideas of which Cartesianism is the outstanding expression. Neither 
the hypothesis of interactionism nor that of parallelism was generated with- 
in the context of psychological inquiry. Alban G. Widgery: Philosophy of 
History and the Particularity of Values. Moral, religious, aesthetic ex- 
periences are particular and temporary: but that they cease does not mean 
that they are not real values. 


Philosophy—Vol. X, No. 40: October, 1935. 


R. F. A. Hoernlé: Freedom in the Present-Day World. Freedom can 
flourish only within the framework of common convictions. Democratic 
method can flourish only in a healthy society among sane men, and common 
fundamental convictions concerning the order of society to be maintained 
are necessary for social health and sanity. W. T. Stace: Science and the 
Explanation of Phenomena. The function of science is to answer the 
question “what?” but never the question “why?” Its function is to 
describe phenomena, not to explain them. Jf any explanation is possible 
it is the business of philosophy and not of science. A. Boyce Gibson: Great 
Thinkers: (VI) Descartes. Descartes was mediaeval or intensely modern, 
Stoic or utilitarian, naively pious or radically sceptical, gazing raptly into 
eternity or peering greedily into the future, according to mood and cir- 
cumstance. Philip Leon: Morality and the Retributive Emotions. Revenge 
must be referred to sadism. Sadism remains an opaque phenomenon until 
it is seen to be a manifestation of self-feeling. The soul of “customary 
morality ” is self-feeling. J. Gomborow: The Physical World and Reality. 
Things in themselves are fictions. Since every object is an aggregate of 
properties or laws, and since a law is always the expression of one having 
the power to make that will effective, it follows that every object in the 
world is but the embodiment of Him whose will is law. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXII, No. 22: October 24, 1935. 
Albert G. Ramsperger: Some Problems for the Relativist. Experience 
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begins by discriminating an object which must be assumed to.be the ex- 
hibition of an ultimate heterogeniety in nature capable of being exhibited 
to many observers. Knowledge is the discovery of the relationships among 
given objects which determine what their experienceable characters will be. 
The doctrine is partly pragmatic. Bertram Morris. Metaphysics of Beauty. 
Beauty is describable and ultimately conceivable only in a subject-object 
relationship. It implies satisfaction; satisfaction implies a mind; when 
the mind is satisfied with its object, beauty comes into being. D. W. Got- 
shalk: Beauty and Value. Beauty is a distinctive value-quality which 
becomes visible only when, or in so far as, the object possessed of the other 
values is taken in a certain way. Beauty belongs primarily not to objects 
of art, but to the wide world of objects as humanized and spiritualized. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXII, No. 23: November 7, 1935. 


E. A. Shearer: Dewey’s Esthetic Theory. The transformation of means 
into end increases value in life and thus reveals the ideal value—the 
amalgamation of means and end: in art there is to be found this ideal 
transformation. Thus art is an example of perfection. Again: great 
artists can make the sensuous world in its way all important. Hugh 
Miller: The Relations of Physics and Biology to Epistemology. Epistem- 
ological discussion must orient itself primarily to biological fact, and not 
as now to physical fact. The end will be to understand what science 
means as a response to nature, as well as what it means as a description 
of nature, and to know the diversity of man and the diversity of nature in 
terms of each other. 


The Journal of Philosephy—Vol. XXXII, No. 24: November 21, 1935. 


Glenn D. Higginson: Stimulus, Sensation, and Meaning. Psychology is 
concerned with brain—not mental—function. Psychological properties are 
not in man’s sense-organs, the nervous pathways which lead to the brain 
or in the brain itself. They are inseparable features of a thing regarded 
under precise definable conditions. E. A. Shearer: Dewey’s Esthetic Theory 
(II). Dewey’s present esthetic theory comes to full expression in Art as 
Experience. For Dewey art can never be given too high a value: it is the 
fact of human association in its pure form. Art makes life better but it 
does not make something better than life. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLVI, No.1: October, 1935. 


Frank H. Knight: Social Science and Social Action. Considerations of 
conceptions of social phenomena and social science, and of social action as 
an intellectual problem. A non-practical “pure science” of society is a 
practical necessity. Giorgio del Vecchio: Ethics, Law, and the State. We 
cannot have a complete and true idea of the state if we do not distinguish 
critically between ideal and positive law; and this distinction is not pos- 
sible without a foundation, equally critical, of ethical values in general. 
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Charles M. Wiltse: History as Social Philosophy. The historian must 
choose from the past what he will incorporate into his record, and in his 
choice he necessarily advances beyond mere recording. History and a phi- 
losophy of history and the various branches of social philosophy are in 
practice inseparable. George H. Mead: The Philosophy of John Dewey. 
Dewey’s philosophy has something of the quality of a cold shower, and its 
effects, a slow or a chill, depend largely upon the vitality of the man 
exposed to it. It is no philosophy of other-worldliness. Eliseo Vivas: 
Art, Morals, and Propaganda. Art cannot be considered autonomous from 
the standpoint of other interests. The fact that art affects men’s ideals, 
and sometimes even their overt behavior, brings it closer to the moraiist’s 
attention. 


Speculum—Vol. X, No. 4: October, 1935. 


Howard R. Patch: Necessity in Boethius and the Neoplatonisis, Boethius 
adopts the solution offered in the Platonic tradition that the more one 
shares in the divine the more one achieves freedom. Philosophy persuaded 
him that chance is not the ultimate ruler and gave him the more wholesome 
doctrine of moral obligation. 


The Personalist—Vol. XVI, No. 4: Autumn, 1935. 


H. D. Austin: Number and Geometrical Design in the Divine Comedy. 
Number plays an obvious part in both the thought and structure of the 
poem. The forms and concepts of geometry are also prominent. J. E. 
Turner: Beauty and the Moral Ideal. Christ, the conscience most sensitive 
to the conflict of good and evil, was equally responsive to beauty. The 
perfection of art becomes the symbol of the full perfection of the Supreme 
Good. Charles A, S. Dwight: The Logic of Reality. The cosmic order is 
somehow matched and mastered by reason in man. Reality is bound up 
with a World-ground best conceived, not simply as a “ Principle” but as 
a personal Power. Paul E. Johnson: A Social Universe. A review and 
criticism of Royce’s philosophy of the community. A revision of the 
Roycean view, transforming the community from an abstract Self to a 
concrete social system, avoids difficulties and conserves values both social 
and individual. H. W. Carr: Relativity and Idealism. The new schematic 
concept of physical reality is the intellectual achievement of our own 
generation. The revolution in scientific theory is an invasion of the last 
refuge of objectivity. 


The Modern Schoolman—Vol. XIII, No. 1: November, 1935. 


Gerald G. Walsh: The Recapture of Order. The modern world is the 
result of four revolutions: religious, intellectual, political, economic. A 
fifth revolution is brewing, a revolt against revolutions. Bernard W. 
Dempsey: The Philosophy Behind the New Deal. A permanent new deal 
is possible only when certain fundamentals are recognized and when the 
constitution is interpreted in terms of the vital and realistic philosophy in 
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which it was written. Aloysius R. Caponigri: The Oxford Movement and 
the New Humanism. The two are bound together and both are constructive 
reactions. An uncompromising Christian humanism alone can attain to 
the full and perfect life. 


Criterion—Any XI, Num. 39: April-June, 1935. 

Pacific de Vilanova de B.: Al Marge de Dues Sintesis Filosdfiques. A 
Franciscan review proposed two philosophical systems strongly redolent 
of the Scotistic movement at the beginning of this century. The two sys- 
tems are summed up by stating that both present concise summations of 
Scotism. The author finds that there is a close affiliation between the two. 
The concept of the unity of ens under various aspects is characteristic of 
both systems. 


Estudis Franciscanus—Any XXIX: Vol. 47; January-June, 1935. 


Tomas Carreras i Artau: Fondaments Metafisics de la Filosofia Lulliana. 
Although the author does not deny that there are some Aristotelian 
elements in the metaphysics, physics and psychology of Raymond Lully 
the foundations of his system are found in his neoplatonic realism modeled 
after that of Anselm’s Augustinianism. The metaphysics of Lully is that 
of exemplarism, universal symbolism and mysticism. The author treats 
of metaphysical exemplarism, the theory of the divine attributes and the 
applications to ethics, pedagogy, law, politics and social reform of these 
interesting doctrines. 


Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie et d'Histoire Générale de la Civilisa- 
tion--N.S. Fase. 9: January 15, 1935. 
René Hubert: Essai sur l’histoire de l’idée de Progrés (suite et fin). 
Wiktor Wasik: L’aristotélisme populaire comme fragment de la Renais- 
sance. F. Préchac: Sénéque et Parmenide. 


Antonianum—Annus X, Fase. 4: October, 1935. 


Novatus Picard: De valore epecierum intentionalium in cognitione sensi- 
bili iuxta principia P. Gabrielis Picard, S.I. (Continuatio et finis.) 


Archives de Psychologie—Tome XXV, No. 97: July, 1935. 


M. Lamberchier et A. Rey: Contribution a l’étude de l’intelligence pra- 
tique chez l’enfant. J. Kollarits: Esquisse biologique et psychologique de 
Vévolution. R. Meil: Faut-il mesurer la qualité ou la quantité? 


Divus Thomas—13. Band, 3. Heft: September, 1935. 

A. Landgraf: Die Stellungnahme der Scholastik des XII. Jahrhunderts 
zum Adoptianismus. C. v. Schaezler: Das subjektive oder Material-Prinzip 
der Ethik. J. Barion: Geschichtliche Formen einer philosophia perennis. 
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D..Planzer: Gab es eine gekuezte Redaktion des lateinischen Horologium 
sapientiae des sel. Heinrich Seuse O. P.? (Fortsetzung und Schluss.) 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3: May-June, 1935. 

A. Rossi: De Gnoseologia a Jos. Zamboni prolata (conclusio). F. Steg- 
mueller: Robert Kilwardby, O. P. Ueber die Moeglichkeit der natuelichen 
Gottesliebe. F. Trucco: “Omnis creatura ingeniscit.” 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXXVIII, Nos. 5, 6: September-December, 1935. 


P. Glorieux: Aux origines du Quodlibet. M. Fatta: Elemorfismo e fisica 
contemporanea (Continua). A. Rossi: Il X Congresso nazionale di filosofia. 
A. Rossi: La “Gnoseologia di San Tomassa d’Aquino” secondo il prof. 
Zamboni. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXVI, No. 4: October-December, 1935. 


G. Tarozzi: La ricerca filosofica e le rivelazioni umane dell’arte. A. 
Pastore: Sul “ No Saber ” di Giovanni della Croce. C. Goretti: L’idealismo 
rappresentativo do O. Hamelin. 


Acta Pont. Academiae Romanae S. Thomae Aq. et Religionis Catho- 
licae—N. S. Vol. 1, 1934. 


A. Masnovo: II significato storico di S. Tomasso d’Aquino. I. Gredt: 
Doctrina thomistica de potentia et actu vindicatur. A. Mills: De valore 
obiectivo cognitionis sensitivae. M. Grabmann: Circa historiam distinc- 
tionis essentiae et existentiae. J. Maritain: Philosophie de la nature et 
sciences expérimentales. T. Bartolomei: Bertrando Spaventa. C. Boyer: 
“Valde ruditer argumentatur.” R. Garrigou-Lagrange: Actus specificantur 
ab abiecto formali. B, Xiberta: De Structura iudicii. A. Mills: De natura 
et origine speciei sensibilis. 


Revue Thomiste—N.8. T. XVIII, No. 92: November-December, 1935. 


Maurice Blondel: Fidélité conservée par la croissance méme de la tradi- 
tion. R. P. Eugéne: Autour de saint Antonin. La conscience morale & 
cing siécles de distance (suite et fin). Etienne Hugueny: L’oeuvre exégéti- 
que et historique du R. P. Lagrange. Julien Peghaire: L’ “ Intellectus 
principiorum ” d’aprés les Commentaires sur les Sentences. M.-H. Laurent: 
Processus canonizationis sancti Thomae, Fossae-Novae. 


Die Heroische Tugend. By RupoLtF HoFMANN. (Muenchener Studien 
zur historischen Theologie, Heft. 12.) Munich: Josef Koesel & F. 
Pustet. Pp. 220. 

This is a study of the origin and meaning of the concept of heroic virtue. 

Its origin lies far back in the Aristotelian ethics. In the Middle Ages 
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it was taken over as a part of Aristotelian philosophy. The fact that, it 
is found in the Nicomachean Ethics made it difficult to incorporate it in 
Christian ethics. It became useful however in the theology of mysticism 
and in the process of canonization, and was accordingly studied more 
closely and sympathetically. In its Christian form it represents the 
highest degree of human perfection attainable in all walks of life, and is 
exemplified in the lives of the Catholic saints. 
A. W. CENTNER. 
The Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 
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